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It was often found very unsatisfactory to acquit a criminal 
simply because he was a first offender. In some cases it might 


Pe ay a a c= 
do — in others it only nourished the idea that it is possible to 


ys ting ine: | 
=a 6 O42: w™ ‘ ' . 7 B ' 
f - OF " commit a crime and yet avoid the penal consequences. sut 
x CCOUN RY L IEE LAET: - under the probation system the criminal is kept under the eye 
en of the Court. An official has come into existence, called the 
oa Probation Officer, whose duty it is to maintain an over- 


one Journal for all arenes in Six it of sane who are give 0 this ey Be of recovering their 


respectability. Sir William Grantham, we remember rightly, 
raised the objec tion that it would be difficult to obtain the sort 
Country Life and Country Pursuits. ol person to whom these powers could be entrusted ; but 
experience has shown that his objection was theoretical, not 


oy INT K NT: practical. ‘There are a considerable number of both men and 
. ai “3 - ot offenders, 


women who take a deep interest in the welfare 





Mu and who have been in the habit of devoting a considerable 
ur Portrait Min un: Lady | , 1ag, 110 part of their time to rescue work. Some belong to such 
On fs ito religious organisations as the Salvation Army, and some do not; 
Conniry Note =e but whoever has come in contact with them will recognise 
; w fhe & ( tle . was that, whatever be the class of society to which they belong 
j nitnval J | ra 117 7 4 aaa 
3 : Ag 4 they are as a rule sincere, kindly and honest. The young 
ate in / / ATT, , lig - 


lads whom we have known to be put under the care of the 


; oe maghites ‘ Pane ‘ “se : Probation Officer have almost without exception developed 
y a dig: Atenas) 124 a liking amounting to affection for him or her; but, of 
p ae i . ; ( Hilessts ) 126 course, a great deal depends upon the appointment, because 
. = a ae Miuates i itheieal 134 unless the Probation Officer has in addition to all other 
dhe ¢ nme) 132 qualifications the essential one of tact, more harm than good 
n the Garden, (I /lustrated) 133 may be done. ‘To the boy or girl out on trial there is a kind of 
Jiteratur (/liust ) 135 shame attached to the periodical visit which must be paid to this 
/ Game in ¢ udan, (sllustr ) 135 official. It is not easily possible to keep 1 secret, and the young 
On the Green, (/liustrated ) 140 people of that class of society are not too delicate in the wi ty 
. cunntry 1 54" they will invent nicknames to stigmatise those under this form of 
Corsestonden ae ot = control. ‘lo some extent this difficulty may be got over by 
~ ete satya. diag deni Bigot an parece. pga removing the offender to a distance, and here the Probation 
dhs ihe ; Rentianees: Winter Chict Skylurks Returni Officer is of much service, because he or she can ascertain the 
f rounds; An Ela A e (Ms. J. Nisbet); Yew Hedges farms or other places at which such a boy would be received, and 
a oe ee — a an > @ - Bt where he would be kept under proper intluence. 
lusects (Mr. We O. EB. Meade-King); Plucking Horses’ Tails; The \lthough it is too early to give any song or decided opinion 
Derivat f “Cock and bull \ Troublesome Fungus (Mr, M. 1 upon the system, it has worked weil so far. The probationer in all 
a wing, Hp - yoke: eae bog oe . Py i = likelihood had his eyes opened at the court of law, where no doubt 
dele ie icultmee~Neob Rural Products (Mr. Blaved many or several of his friends and companions received one of 
/ pow those cumulative sentences which are the reward of con- 
iE DI lORIAL NOTIC tinued misdoing. There was evident to him also the fact 
The Aditeo @ suniden aay 303%. ghstomaphe, o olathe: that the poli e keep a wonderful record of the deeds ol 
mn capt ogee a: sie Bn cde ieee ie iit BR aad transgressors. A defendant may be pleading innocence at one 
sietiitinia is aiid ciate, ie inten al a iilieete thei patna Meni hour of his trial and in the next have to confess that he was 
himself vesponsible for MSS., photovraphs, or sketches, and publication in entenced here and punished there for crimes extremely like the 
Country Lien can alone be taken as evidence of accepian Ts seme amd last committed. THis various aliases are disclosed, and in ali 
addcass of the cwmaay shen » placed on the back of all pictures ani ATSS. probability his trial ends with a sentence of prolonged hard labour. 
lhe young thief probably experienced a feeling of relief when the 
magistrate told him that he would receive the benetit of the 
36 V Pp R QO B df 7 /O V Probationers Act. His experience in the dock produces a state 
4 D4 av. of mind in which he is glad to accept any alternative that will 
enable him to avoid prison. Perhaps at first he will imagine 
that he will be able to cheat the officer in whose chare 
P seld that within a vear of its becoming law the he is placed. But he is soon disillusioned of that. In fact, hi 
Worse ta new Act of Parliament should be made a life now becomes a healthy mixture of obedience and self-reliance. 
ib) Ct OF enquiry by a Departmental Committee, This If he fails to report himself to the Probation Officer or to make 
Was done, Nh er, and not without good reason, in his conduct conform to the law of the country, the menace 
the case of the Probation of Otfenders Act, 1g07. In of punishment is sull hanging over him, and, as far as we hav 
March of last year a Committee, consisting of Mr. Herbert got at present, the cases of relapse are very few indeed. The 
Samuel, Lord Lytton, Sir Edward Troup, Mr. R. D. B. majority of the lads accommodate themselves to the conditions 
\eland, h.C., and Mr. John Dickinson, was formed “to enqui very well, But here, of course, come in the kindness and 
whether full advantage had been taken during the previous yeat tact of the Probation Officer, who is able to bind the subject 
of the powers conferred by the Probation of Offenders Act, with those simple ropes —love and duty. Perhaps that is using 
jo7, and, if not, what were the difheulties which had stood too lofty anexpression. It might be more accurate to say that 
in the way of their more general use, and in the case of the criminal finds his Probation Officer to be a good sort, not 
those Courts where the probation officers were appointed by by any means anxious to get him into trouble or to play 
e Secretary of State to advise him whether the existing spy on his actions, and, nevertheless, inflexible in the determina 
arrangements for their appointment and remuneration were tion not to let him vo off the score altogether. ‘Thus, roughly 
tisfactory, and whether any steps should be taken to secure outlined, the scheme is good and promising. But the Depart- 
Un by et Organisation of then work, and their more frequent mental Committee has made a long list of sensible and useful 
employment in suitable cases.” This Act of Parliament was so suggestions, by the adoption of which it may be improved and 
experimental in its nature that the exceptional test applied to rendered still more beneficial. very «ood citizen will hope for 
its working was very proper. The appointment of a Committe: its success. A confirmed gaol-bird is a terror when he is out of 
does not mean that any dissatisfaction is felt with the Act or prison, and when within its walls an expense to the countrv. 
with its application, Phe object of the Act was avowedly Anything that helps the young offender to escape such a fate 
paternal. It was felt by those who promoted it that a deserves general support and ent ouragement, 
person convicted of crime need not necessarily be sent to prison. 7 , ‘ 
It is called * ihe Furst Offenders Act,” but there are cases in 


which it may be applied to those who have broken the law 


more than once. the main idea is that one who is not a Our Portrait Lllustration. 


confirmed criminal may have «n opportunity of recovering himself 


without being subjected to the degradiny influence of prison. UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Lowther. 
Lady Lowther is a daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 


Iielden, and her marriage to Captain Sir Charles Bingham 
Lowther took place in 1909. 


lor it is useless to deny that the man or woman who is once 
ent to gaol comes out stained and demoralised. Those who are 


familiar with the work ng of our minor law courts are aware 


that the tendency of the offender is to become an habitual 
criminal. On emer eing from prison he is under a very great °° lt is particularly requested that no periuttssions to photogra 3 
temptation to take up with ot! gaol-birds, to form acquaintances houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 


except when direct abplication is made from ihe offices of the paper. 
w] t , \Vhen such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
i oO ms no in . I > Oro S i t ahr " f ; 

of gang | oO live on the goo # their neighbours. ot readers tf they would forward the correshou ience at once to him 


with men who live by disho mesty, and who become members 
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JIERE is no more delightful after-dinner speaker than 
Lord Rosebery, and those who wish to see a fine 
example of his style cannot do better than get a 
report of his speech to the Edinburgh Burgess 
Golling Society. The circumstances were such as to 





show his talent to the best advantage. For one thing, he 
had to speak about a game of which, with evident sincerity, 
he professed to know nothing. He = jocularly remarked 


that his only practical connection with the game was that 
in the hall of his ancestors rested a bundle of clubs that 
had never been tarnished by use, 
more amusing than when he is thrown completely upon the 


Lut Lord Rosebery is never 


resources of his own playfulness, his wit, bis imagination and 
his power of banter. He touched with that unrivalled lightness 
of his upon such a burning topic of the hour as the recent con- 
duct of the Peers in such a way that his audience could laugh with 
a good heart whether they happened to be Whig or Tory, Tariff 
Reform or Labour; and beneath his persiflage there was that 
acute, clear sense of the situation that makes all the difference 
between genuine humour and mere buffoonery. It threw a side- 
light upon the existing political situation, and did so without the 
speaker running the slightest danger of introducing disharmony 
into the gathering. 

It is very obvious that Dr. Newsholme has brought a 
vigorous and energetic mind to the performan e of his duties as 
Medical Officer to the Local Government Board. The first 
report for which he is responsible draws attention to a 
variation in the death-rate which ought to lead to a 
practical improvement. Ihe general death-rate for the yea 

7 per thousand, but the attainment of that average 
seems to have depended very irvely upon neighbourhood, 
In some places the death-rate was as low as 2 per thou 
sand, in many others it ranged between 10 and 12°5 pet 
thousand, in 33 per cent. of the returns it ranged between 12°5 
and 15 per thousand, while in 2g per cent. of the returns it rose 
from 15 to 17°5 per thousand. The moral from this is very 
obvious. It means that in certain parts of the country the local 
authorities are much more careful of the health of the community 
than they are in others. In these days when haphazard con- 
yecture is giving place to scientific study, it will be concluded 
that the death-rate for the year is not consistently high in any 
town or locality unless from ascertainable cause. Where it is 


1goS8 was 14° 


great, careful enquiry should be made so as to expose the source 
of the evil, also that adequate steps to remove it may be taken. 
Dr. Newsholme applies the same principle to that most 
disturbing question—Infant Mortality. It is not at all evenly 
spread over the country. It ranges from go to over 150 per 
1,000 births in the 2171 wns and 29 boroughs making returns, 
while it is 110 in other parts of the country. It Is notorious 
that some local authorities have taken the most practical 
methods of providing safeguards against infant mortally. 
They have had the duties of motherhood taught. to young 
and inexperienced women; they have tested and improved 
the milk supply, on which the health of children must to such a 
large exient depend; and they have adopted the latest and most 
efficient means of sanitation. It cannot be too stron¢ly impressed 
upon those authorities that where certain diseases are now in the 
habit of breaking out from time to time it is their imperative 
duty to search out the cause. [lor example, the connection 
between bad drainage and throat diseases is thoroughly well 
established, yet we know villages in which that most awful oj 
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ill infant diseases, diphtheria, breaks out at frequent intervals 
and reduces the population in spite of improved methods of treat 
ment. Where this is the case, the sanitation generally needs to 
be looked into in a most exacting manner. 


Great results were not to be expr ted from a single vear of 
the working of the Act for the Medical Inspection of Schools, 
and the report that has been issued on the subject is very 
suggestive reading. It has been drawn up by Dr. George 
Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
and throws a valuable light upon the educational ideals of the 
present time. If our schools are to do good they must help 
to produce sound bodies as well as sane minds, and there can bi 
little doubt that the medical examination of children at elemen- 
tary schools is conducive towards cleanliness and health 
generally. The points that seem to want most careful looking 
after are nutrition, ringworm, teeth, no-e, throat, eyes and 
ears. Most of the pupils have not the most remote idea of the 
evils incidental to any of these things, and are unable to take 


the simplest precaution against them. Tuberculosis appears to 
be the disease most to be feared in the elementary school. That 
it prevails is largely due, no doubt, to bad ventilation and 
inattention to hygienic laws. ‘The question of medical treatment 


is closely allied to that of medical inspection, but it involves 
wider and more difficult issues. 
THE HEDGE SCHOOLMASTER TO HIS) LOVE. 
(/reland: Eighteenth century.) 
© dearest of dear ones, O sweeter than sweetness, 
Than the birds on the mountains more fleet in vour fleetness 
With your hair on the wind like a stream of fine amber 
You come through the mist like the sun in September. 


As I went at your side in the midst of your brightness, 
Like a silver swayed birch was vour lithe lissom lightness, 
Your hand was in mine and our hearts beat tovethe1 

And little we cared for the world and its weather 


Below in the town they were wrangling and brawling, 
On the high hill of heaven the soft rain was falling, 
The soft rain, the sweet rain, so silverly shining 

That it charmed us and lulled us ull day was declining. 


Then hand clasped in hand, with a riot of laughter, 

We ran to the town and the rain followed after, 

Till he tired at the last of his splashing and streaming, 

And the lovely, lit stars through our window came dreaming. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


A weli-known French literary man, Marcel Prévost, has 
been discussing the physique of I¢nglish people in the Figaro. 
He dwelt at some length on the increasing stature of [english 
women, which is as noticeable to foreigners as to ourselves, and 
he raises some ingenious speculations as to its cause. No doubt 
the improved gymnastic training in girls’ schools and colleges, 
and the growing habit of playing such athletic games as hockey and 
tennis, may account for it. Many girls are developed much more 
perfectly now than they would have been had they lived fifty years 
avo, and even in those who are loosely made on may observe 
a free use of the limbs such as could only be produced by 
physical training. Our French critic thinks, on the contrary, 
that men are decreasing in size, and cites the rustics of bucking 
hamshire as an example to prove his case. He hit on a bad 
county. It has long been notorious that the farm labourers in the 
South of England are smaller and more weakly than those in the 
North. 

The principal reason for this lies in the difference of diet. 
I:xtreme poverty, by a curious paradox, makes the poor people 
thriftless, and those who know the North Country and South 
Country labourer are well aware that the former not only 
has better wages, and therefore the means of purchasing bette 
food, but can make greater use of them. Ina Northumbrian 
hind’s family the usual dinner consists « 
in which bacon from the home-fed pig and vegetables from the 


| 


Moa broth or soup 
garden and dumplings have all been boiled together. It is an 
inexpensive but nourishing and satisfying meal. In the South, 
where u orer wages have pre vailed lor many venerations, the 
labourer will have his unthrifty litle roast joint on Sunday, cold 
meat the day after, and a very frugal diet indeed towards thi 
end of the week. His womenkind know nothing about making 


soups OF pt lucing the cheap and yel nourisning food that 
the North Country woman cooks. Again, the South Country 
labourer almost invariably drinks as much as he can get hoid 
of, and nobody who did not actually know would believe what 


a quantity that means, whereas in the North not nearly so much 
beer is consumed and much more milk. One result is that th 


North Country labourer is able to lay by far more money. We 
published in these pages some time ago a considerable list of 
well-to-do farmers who had literally risen from the plough. It 


would not be easy to find any parallel list, say, in the county « 
Buckinghamshire. 
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t I | oO il ctor to note that the 
trad the wa f being checked. According 
e boa f lrade Retur for December, employment tn that 
ntl a ry 1 ich the ime t it was in the previous 
Noven r, é is took 1 e being seasonable in their 
ature | the building trade declines with the bad weather, 
de is yn as the Christmas publication 
udy f ul Che report says that as compared 
th a yea ull t | pal industries except cotton W 
, Lhe « k to tton was the high price ol 
\ i t ull ted the dustry The rate of 
pl a, it vhicl ynpares ith ovr pet 
t " f 1) rile 108 lhese hivu we good in 
' th the ule report nd ith th 
t t | I ) il ld ippeal il we ie now 
ente ' d of | } } rypryie ‘ 
| I the isiands of Orkney and Shetland has 
ed th year, as often before, the most difficult in the United 
INI n | where “the East and the West waters 
t ‘ jumble 4 | i w North Sea billows 
ye roller t the Atlants is not good for 
travelling There isa little passenger steamer which 
ru la “ weathe permitting,” but January inds have not 
| the little craft. The the inhabitants are a to 
W e la by f » that when the winds are still and 
e candidat in get about, he a ften as not finds that they 
cing the ts at sea Lhus the opportunities are few 
the candidat » happens to be a“ landlouper” to get to 
the « to is well is desirable. They possess many 
iliaarat L hve ie not ordinary fishermen, nor are they 
fters. li me parts there are many little owners, and 
in others there irvive remnant f the udal tenure familiar to 
Ld f Scot Pirate \n additional time allowance is mace 
Hleart n itulatio nay be offered to the officials of 
i Vost Office and the telephone companies on the masterly 
inner in wil they have dealt with the vast number of 
re ies that ive had to be transmitted in connection with the 
election In these days people are very impatient about news, 
und all who hada kee nterest or a stake inthe General Election 
inted to know the results almost as soon as they came out. Lhe 
ingements for domy th n town were easy; but it was compara- 


tively new for those who had to be in the country to have results 


ent them almost as soon as they were known Yet this was the 
case na very large number of remote country residences. The 
telephone service wa ulmittedly excellent. Last Saturday 
night the result of the day's polls were nearly all known by a 
ttle after one o'clock in the morning, and they began to com 
n about eleven o'clock. On succeeding nights the service was 
equaily good, and those who are ignorant of the mysteries of the 
cal and trunk exchanges are lost in admiration of the mannet 


nm wh hn such a large number of messaves were so pl ynptly ent 


to very remote corners of Great Britain. 


\ pretty and well-deserved compliment was paid to Mr. 
\ustin Dobson on January 17th, whichewas his birthday. It 
took the form of a birthday present to c »nmemorate the mmplet on 
f his seventieth year. Mr. Austin Dobson is so young in spirit 
that everybody, like the committee who made the presentation, 
rprise that he has reac ied the three-score vears and 


must tee ul 
ten of the Psalmi lle has not written much verse for a 
my time, and his absence has been felt because none of 
the most promising poets of to-day fillsanything like the place he 
did. IHlis dainty verses, with their delicate workmanship, and 
often wistfully humorous sentiment, touched with the flavour of 
that eighteenth century he knows so well, probably remain 
unique in English literature. They may not represent the 
‘terrific diction” of real greatness, but they have a beauty and 
delicacy and sweetne as peculiar to them as its own [fragrance 
is to the briar 1 of our English hedges. 

Phe occurrence of the Village Play at Grasmere, at a time 


when the revival of pageants and masques has proved so popular, 
ugvests that this is a form of entertainment which might be 
instituted with much profit and pleasure to the rural populations 
in other parts ot England. The idea is to give a dramatic 
performance in the dialect of the locality representing action of 
which it either has been o1 might appropriately be the scene, 
and with the actors drawn from the people themselves. In 
iddition to the interest of the spectacle, such a performance 
must be the means of awakening and quickening the mental 
powers of those who take part in it. It may be the further 
means of making them familiar with the history of the county 
I neighbourho al n wot h they were born and bred, and of stereo- 
tvping local dialect. \s a turthet point in favour of the institu 
tion of such village plays it may be urged that they would have 

me etlect in making village life less me notonous, and so 
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diminishing the comparative attractions of the towns which 
draw so many of the young folk away from the country. 

The annual meeting of the Royal Drawing Society, of 
which the King is patron and Princess Louise president, almost 
always produces something of more than common interest. The 
latest meeting, in the Corporation Art Gallery at the Guildhall, 
was no exception. Mr. Ablett, to whom this society owes a very 
ereat debt, read the report, showing that nearly fifty thousand 
students were now examined by the society in its branch schools 
every year. He explained how the children were taught to 
“visualise” and to place on paper the impressions that they 
received, and these impressions which they were required thus 
to reproduce were not in every case originally produced by any 
object making a direct appeal to the organ of sight. ‘They were 
taught to put on paper, by means of pencil, their impression ot 
the taste of a sweet, the smell of a flower, or the touch of a 
certain object. There may seem in all this to be something 
rather fanciful, but it is certain that it is an exercise which must 
make the children think, train and develop their intelligence and, 
more directly still, educate that faculty of mental vision which is 
of so much value to the artist. 

THE DOWNS. 
The brown lands, the pleasant down-lands, 
Where the clean winds whistle and sting, 
And we laugh and praise the Maker of Days 
And life is a wonderful thing. 
Brave downs that sweep from the sea to the sky, 
That know nor change nor fret, 
Where a man may gather a measure of peace 
\nd a measure of tears forget. 


The brown lands, the pleasant down-lands, 
Set bare to the season’s chime, 

Remote, austere, where neither fear 
\ssaults, nor space nor time; 

Eternal watchers of the vears, 

Mute acolytes of God, 

We come sore stricken from dustv ways 
Wherein our fathers trod. 


Oh, brown !ands, oh, pleasant down-lands, 
The yvenerations fling 
The zeal of our hearts to the men-made marts, 
Where life is a pitiful thing 
We come to vou in humble wise, 
Deal kindly with our quest, 
Calm hills, inscrutable yet mild, 
‘To weariness bring rest. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 

It is enough to give envious thoughts to some of our 
excellent societies at home, such as_ those for the preserva- 
tion of open spaces and of places of natural beauty and histori: 
interest, to read of the new * park” which is being reserved for 
the people of Canada by the Federal Government. Comprising 
the great mountainous region between the Saskatchewan Rivet 
and the Yellowstone Pass, it is stated to contain five thousand 
square miles, an area more than a thousand miles larger than 
that of the Yellowstone Park in the United States across the 
boundary-line. The beauty and variety of the scenery is said to 
vie with that of the famous “ park” of the States, and it has 
ample space for a reservation or sanctuary for some of the 
interesting indigenous animals which the march of population 
and civilisation is threatening with extinction. This new Jaspet 
Park will be a wonderful national possession, probably the most 
wouderful of its kind in the whole world. For our little insular 
satisfaction we may, perhaps, be allowed the reflection that, as 
regards places of historic interest, we can still hope to hold ow 
own in any comparison. 

The championship match of chess, to which reference was 
made in our previous issue, is developing a most curious kind 
of interest. We mentioned at the time that Herr Schleciter 
had been nicknamed “ The Drawing Master,” and he has justified 
the title by drawing with the champion at each of the three 
encounters which have taken place up to the time of writing. 
Dr. Lasker, who is a journalist as well as a chess player, has 
explained in the Neue Freie Presse that Herr Schlechter’s style is 
very different from that of his previous opponents—Steinitz, 
Marshall, Tarrasch and Janowski—who all had a tendency 
to take the initiative, but he attaches more importance 
to safety, and ‘ he pursues his aim,” says Dr. Lasker, “ witli 
scientific precision and acumen.” ‘The remarkable feature of 
the games is that, although they have been drawn, they are the 
very reverse of being dull. Dr. Lasker on nearly every occasion 
has had to tax his skill and resources to the utmost to escape the 
deepest snares of his strange opponent. Indeed, in every game 
played so far the champion has had “the worst of the draw.” 
Which will prevail in the end is becoming more problematic 
every day. 
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HE two 
little cot- 
tages 
standing 
back to 

back in “The 
Dip,” as that out- 
of-the-way hollow 
was called, pre- 
sented so placid, 
not to say sleepy, 
an appearance that 


one might well 
have fancied no 


echofrom the outer 
world could reach, 
much less disturb, 
the serenity of 
their inhabitants. 
Yet on the eve of 
polling day the 
conflict between 
(Party) principle 
and (Self)-interest 
waged hotly inthis 
sequestered spot; 


two out of the 
three inmates of 
the nearer 


dwelling were 
conscious 
and 
anxious hearts, 
while their 


of sore 


solitary neighbour 


nostics,. 
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W. Seife. 


A PEACEFUL 


gave herself up to the most gloomy prog- 


Mrs. Green indeed, who did a certain amount of charing 
and took in washing from a dweller in the market town, 


ng 


W. Selfe, 


es 


iP 
a \f 
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PLL MULL TM Hill uae Fi 
aed 
tis 


Git ocmom 
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rejoined Jane, in a melancholy tone. 
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that 
nore 
of the world than 
Jane and ‘Tilda 
Whittle, and was 
In consequence in 
a better position 
to judge of the 
trend of events, 
It was in a great 
measure owing to 
her influence that 
the sisters 
Whittle were filled 
with so much 
anxiety at this par- 
ticular juncture. 
She leaned 
Over the hedge 
which divided the 
two gardens now, 
as Jane fed het 
chickens with a 
faltering hand. 
‘S00 voutr 
brother's coin’ to 
be fetched in 
Squire’s motor 
to-morrow?” she 
‘He'll 


have a job to get 


consider ed 
she knew 


observed. 


into it, won't he, 
so lame as 
he is! a 


“'Tilda an’ 


me ‘ull have a job to get him along to the corner of the lane. 
That girt big car couldn't come up here to fetch him, so he’s got 


to be standin’ at the corner by two o'clock sharp.’ 


CROSS ROADS. 
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emphati lly \ 
made won't make 
where he'll b ; in’ 
lor | e'd 


Che Unionists are 


up 


il 


Liat 


| he pure 


in the 


for bein’ 


he do carry 


it 


up in 


t 


ttory ton 


Li mion st 


t lhe honest 


issue 1S taking Lie 


house was prente 

of his own ae ra 
have done away 
with the provision 
made by the 
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sister "Tilda just picks up all the papers what comes from both 
sides and pops ‘em into the fire.” 

“Ah,” said the other, pityingly, “it ‘ud be better for the 
man to know what he’s doin’ though. I’ve got all them papers 
stuck up on my chimney-piece, an’ there's one wi’ a pictur’ of a 
man hangin’ from the gallows, and a cart bein’ a-drawed away 
from under ‘im, wi’ Old Age Pensions wrote on it, an’ underneath 
in big red letters, ‘if you vote Tory you'll have kicked away 
your last support.’ ” 

* Jane!” called a stentorian voice from the Whittles’ house 
at this juncture. 

** There, tis 
my brother. | 
mustn’t keep ’en 
waitin’. He wants 
me to look out his 
clothes for to- 
morrow.” 

“eV ell, well,” 
commented Mrs. 
Green, casting up 
her eyes to heaven, 
“if 1 was you I'd 
think twice afore 
I'd let your pore 
brother be drove 
off to his own 
destruction- 
motor or no motor. 
1 d’ ‘low I'd con- 
trive to have ’en 
late if I was 
you.” 

Jane entered 
the house slowly, 
the corners of 
her mouth down- 
drawn, while by 
contrast her 
grizzled eyebrows 
were uplifted until 
they almost 
reached her hair. 


A DRAWER OF WATER, “ovyright Her sister 'Tilda, 
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with an equally mournful expression, was ironing a starched 
white shirt; while Jonas Whittle, the eldest of the family by 
nearly a dozen years, a sturdy, squarely-built man, who 
would have been able to do a good day’s work had it 


not been for the accident which deprived him of the use of 


his right leg, sat smoking in his chimney corner with an air of 
cheerful importance. 

** Now then,” he exclaimed, as Jane entered, “ get out them 
duds so quick as ye can an’ look ’em over while there’s daylight ; 
and don’t forget to sew that blue rosette on the coat.” 

“ Blue rosette, indeed!” growed Jane. “ There, Jonas, 
I do wish you'd change your mind again. Mrs. Green, she have 
made I go all trembly-like, | do assure ye We 

‘Stuff an’ rubbidge!” said Jonas, good - humouredly. 
“What have women to do wi’politics ? You haven't got no vote, 
an’ a good job too, else there’d be more folks makin’ fools 
o’ theirselves than there be a’ready. ‘Tis the black bread what's 
troublin’ ye still, ain't it? or is it the horseflesh? Dear, to be 
sure, some folks is easy gammoned!” 

‘Not so easy as that comes to,” said ’Tilda, with some 
acerbity, as she stood holding her iron in perilous proximity to 
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her cheek in order to test its heat. “Government itself was 
talkin’ about horseflesh and black bread, Mrs. Green siys—an’ 
you was always a great one for obeyin’ Government—you know 
you was, Jonas. Dye mind the time they changed the colour of 


? 


the stamps? ‘It's Government’s doin’s,’ says you—‘ Us can't 
go agin’ Government,’ says you; an’ when Mrs. Stickley 
grumbled along o’ 
havin’ to send her 
children to school 
so regular, you 
said——_”’ 

“ There, get 
on wi’ your work,” 
interrupted Jonas, 
waving his” pipe 
with a lordly air; 
"tis waste o’ 
breath to argey 
with ’ee; ye cant 
tell chalk from 
cheese.” 

“ Nor horse- 
flesh from a nice, 
tasty bit o’ pork, 
| spose ?” Te- 
joined ’ Vilda, sar- 
castically, as she 
bent to her task. 

Jonas, who 
had restored his 
pipe to his mouth, 
now took it out 
again and 
( hue kle d : 

“Tlarses be- 
ing so much 
cheaper to breed 
nor pigs, it’s 


] kely we'll be 


eatin’ ’em = soon. W. Selfe. “THERE HAD HIS FATHER 


: : EVEN AS HE.” 
You be wonderful 


clever, "Tiida. Tell ee what—ye be a regular Sulhiagett 

“A what!” gasped "Tilda, who was not much given to the 
reading of newspapers. 

“(ne o’ they women what gets up on platforms and hollers 
to the crowd,” said Jon iS, sternly, ‘an’ gets ¢ arted off to prison 
an’ fed through their noses.” 

“Fed through their noses! What's that for?” queried 
Tilda, 

“Why, to make ’em keep their mouths shut, 0’ course. 
'Tisn’t a safe thing for women to be talkin’ too much about 
politics, so jist you ‘tend to your own business and keep your 
mouth shut, my dear.” 

Jane now came slowly down the creaking stairs with Jonas’s 
Sunday clothes hanging over one arm. She was generally the 
more timid of the two sisters, yet she rallied sufficient courage to 
take up the discussion at the point where the defeated ’Tilda had 
droppe d it. 

“Tis the pensions what's a-troublin’ we, brother,” she said, 
“the wold age pensions. ‘There, they do say they'll be took 
away so sure as anything if the Conservatives get in.” 

“Who says?” cried Jonas. 

“\Vhy everybody do say it. Mrs. Green was a-iellin’ me 
jist now——’ : 2 

“ Now look here,” interrupted her brother, “suppose Mrs. 
Green was to step in here and give me arders about the way I 
did ought to smoke my pipe, d’ye think I'd stand ite I bain’t 
sich a tool. I'd say my pipe’s my own an’ my mouth’s my own 
an’ J'tl do what I like wi’ both on em. Well, an’ now she wants 
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to advise me about my vote, an’ I'll make her the same answer 
My vote’s my own an’ my feelin’s is my own. I'll do what I feel 
right wi’ my vote. Now don’t let me hear no more o’ this!” 

There was a dangerous light in Jonas’s eye as he thumped 
the table. When that particular light came into Mr. Whittle’s 
eye he was apt to make himself unpleasant ; the sisters therefore 
were reduced to silence, but silence which by no means indicated 
agreement with his views, 

When a few hours later they found themselves alone in 
their attic bedroom, 'Tiida said vengefully to Jane: 

“I’ve a good mind to send word to Squire as thik motor 
won’t be wanted.” 

“Ye'd never do that,” gasped Jane. Jonas ‘ud be fait 
wild.” 

“| don’t care if he be,” returned the other; “he can't eat 
me. It he won't let me say nothin’, maybe I'll do somethin’.” 

“The election folks wouldn’t believe ye though,” observed 
Jane, after a ruminative pause. ‘‘ They're awful particular; 
they'll be comin’ up here arter en, an’ what could ye tell *em?” 

“I'd find summat to tell ’em,” said ’Tilda. 

“Ye'd never go for to make up a story, would ye, ’Tilda ? 
said Jane, anxiously. 

*Tilda tossed her head. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t like ye to tell no stories,” went on Jane, 
“an’ I wouldn't like ye to upset Jonas too mucli; but [ must say 
I'd be jist about glad if the min could be prevented trom voting, 
live shillings a week is five shillings a week—it do seem a sin 


and a shame for 
him to go an’ 
throw ‘em away 
all for a notion.” 

It appeared to 
the elder Miss 
Whittle’s anxious 
mind that her 
brother’s vote 
must decide the 
course of the 
election, 

“It do,” said 
"Tilda, in a_ voice 


fraught with 
meaning. 

‘*B ut l 
wouldn't like — ye 
to go again’ your 
con cience,”’ she 


added, reluctantly. 
It is, perhaps, 
better not to 
enquire too closely 
into’ Lilda’s actual 
intentions 
human nature 1s 
but frail, and she 
felt this to be a 
crisis; as matters 
turned out, how 


ever, SHne Wa 
not cailed upon 
LIVED AND DELVED BEFORE Copyright to forswear her- 


sell. 

Early on the morrow a message came to the effect that a 
slight change in the Squire’s arrangements was to take place, and 
that the motor would await Mr. Whittle at the corner at twelve 
o'clock instead of at two. 

As chance would have it, "Tilda was the recipient of the 
communication, me ‘ting the e nissary in the lane at some little 
distance from their cottage. 

“‘1’ll see to it,” she said, and the lad hurried on without 
pausing to take note of her curious expression. 

In the furthest corner of the potato plot she breathed the 
tidings to Jane, but both sisters withheld the information from 
the party chiefly concerned. 


At twelve o'clock precisely the great green motor halted, 
wildly hooting, at the corner of the lane; but in answer to 
its summons no sturdy old lame man appeared, only an 


angular and somewhat frosty-faced female, who remarked 
succinctly : 

‘Whittle isn’t here.” 

**Isn’t he coming ?”’ shouted the driver of the car. 

** Not this marnin’,” replied "Tilda. 

* Didn't anybody tell you we couldn't come this way again ? 
We've got to go round the otier side of the county this 
alternoon.”’ , 

** He isn’t comin’ this marnin’,” repeated "Tilda. 

Looking at her more closely, the occupants of the « 
discovered that her battered jacket was adorned with a bow o 
red ribbon, a decoration which ’Tilda owed to the assiduity of 
Mrs. Green. 
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lb ) ul, ! wf man ho wa 
| t é dl ner WV d vote our iv if we 
t | p now Dut we cant waste any more time over! 

With a pea le - Lake kirl the motor vanished, and "Tilda 
heaving a of rehef, turned her stey homewards, 

Hier con ne felt heavy, nevertheless, when she assisted 
Jonas to don his best attire, and marked the jubilation with 
vhich he looked forward to that jaunt in the motor-car of which 
her action had deprived him. 

‘Dont my blue bow look jist about tine? he cried, 

muinting downwards at the lapel of nis coat " There, 1 d’ ‘low 
I can spare ye each a bit o' these long streamers. "*TPwould 
never do for ve to be seen standin’ at the carner o’ the lan 
viout a bit o’ true blue about ye. 

"Tilda, vuiltily cor us of having an hour or two earlier 
lecked herself with democratic red, made a mumbling protest. 
It would be a pity to spoil nas’s bow, she averred. But Jonas 

is already saw at the ribbon with his penknife, and would 
t be vainsai 
he sisters donned their battered black sailor hats and short 
ipe with scared face both felt uneasy, not to say alarmed, 
now that the crucial moment drew near. In "Tilda’s case 
inxiety was mingled with remorse. Supposing Jonas were to 
be very much upset ipposing he were to be reyv'lar knocked 
ip by the disappointment supposing he were to find out the 
part which e had played in this transaction —he might never 
forgive her 

Phe pilgrimage along the muddy and deeply-rutted lane 
was an arduous one; but clinging to the bony arms of his two 
upporters, Jonas dragged himself along with such ¢ oodwill that 
it was five minutes to two when they halted, breathless, at the 
ippointed meeting- place. 

“"Tis jist so well to have time to cool down a bit afore 
bein’ took so fast through th harp air,” observed Jonas in a 


itished tone. “There, it do blow Sharp, jist ibout. You two 
can be toddlin’ home if ye like. Come back again by three 
o'clock. Id’ ‘low | won't be ready belore then; but ye needn't 
wait any lor pret now.” 

“Oh, we don’t mind waitin’,” said Jane, quickly, while 
"Tilda added: ** We wouldn't like to leave ‘ee here all alone.” 

‘Well, please yourselves," rejoined their brother. ‘1 
daresay ye'll be a bit set up to see me drivin’ off so grand in 
Squire's motor, 

lle took ff his hat to smooth the white hair beneath, drew 


] 


lown his coat and vave his muffler an extra turn about his neck. 
Now then,” he resumed, jocularly, ‘come along there wi’ 


your too-too-too-tooing ! 


But gaze as he might along the muddy expanse of road, 
crane forward his head though he did with ears pricked to 
catch the first token of the advancing car, no dashing green 
monster came in sight, no joyful hoot rewarded his eagerness. 
Jane and "Tilda stood with downeast eyes and arms hanging by 


their sides. 

“ They're late,” observed Jonas, atter a pause; neither of the 
women made any comment. The church clock in the distance 
struck the quarter. 

“It’s mortal cold,” grumbled Jonas, and he gave his muffler 
yet another turn. 

Jane and "Tilda were shivering. After another interval, 
which seemed interminable, Jonas turned towards them : 

“ Two o'clock sharp—wasn’'t that what the jolks said?” he 
asked, looking quickly from one to the other. 

*'}-es,” said Jane, dubiously, “that was what the man said 
on Monday, wasn’t it, “Tilda?” 

“Why, Jonas heard the message hisself,” said 'lilda, con- 
fusedly. ‘1 think we'd best be getting back, Jonas; you'll 
catch your death o’ cold standin’ there, you as never goes out.” 

*(Go back!” ejaculated Jon is, with a kind of roar of 
disappointment. 

“ They can’t be comin’ now,” argued Jane, hastily interven 
ing, to screen her sister. “’Tis gone half-past two. Maybe 
the car isn't comin’—the roads do seem in a terr’ble state.” _ 

Her well-meant attempt to divert suspicion had the 

contrary effect, for Jonas, glancing disconsolately at the road, 
uddenly descried the unmistakable trac ks of motor tires 
within a yard or so of the spet whereon they stood. He 
pointed out these to the others with a gnarled and tremulous 
forefinger, too much overcome for a moment or two by the 
crushing discovery to be able to speak. But at last he found 
his voice. 

“Why, it’s been!” he groaned. “ It's been, and gone again! 
I've missed it.” 

* Well, there, never mind if ye have,” cried ’Tilda, endeavout 
ing to assume a detached air. “ There must ha’ been a mistake 
omewhere. 


lis jueer how there ould be sic a mustake as that,” 
eturned Jonas ‘I've ha’ had three or four gentlemen round 
talkin’ to me about my vote hey did seem so anxious about 
itasanythin’. Ifthey went and changed the time it’s a funny 
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thing not to leave no message. Are ye sure they didn’t leave no 
message?” he enquired, suspiciously. 


” 


‘You can tell so well as us,” said Jane, adhering to het 
former line of procedure; “ if anybody’d ha’ come to the house 
you'd ha’ knowed, wouldn't ve?” 

But with the thrust of an elbow that was still vigorous, 
Jonas pushed her on one side; he had caught sight of the 
expression on "Tilda’s face. 

‘Now then you two,” he cried, fiercely, “ don’t you think to 
put me off like that! There's been a message an’ you've kep’ it 
irom me! Don’t go for to tell I no lies, for U'll ax Squire 
hisself next time | do see ’en.”’ 

‘“Nobody wants to tell ‘ee no lies then!” cried ’Tilda, 
suddenly making up her mind to brazen it out. “I did meet a 
chap this mornin what come to say the time was changed and 
the car would be here at twelve instead o’ two, and I jist made 
up my mind I'd say nothin’ about it. You told me yesterday as 
women did ought to keep their mouths shut about politics, so | 
did jist foller your advice an’ I’m glad I did do it. You 
pension’s safe, come what may. Ye can’t vote now, so I've 
sived ye in spite of yourself.” 

“| can’t vote now, can’t 1?” enquired jonas, with ominous 
calm. His face was scarlet, his eyes shot blue fire from between 
their wrinkled lids; the sisters quailed before him. 

“ Why, how can ye?” faltered Jane. ‘“ Nothin’ ever comes 
along this ’ere road at this time o' day what could give you 
a litt, an’ ye knew yourself you could never walk so far as the 
town; ‘twas so much as we could do to drag ye down this little 
bit o” lane.” 

“I'm a-goin’ to vote then,” announced Jonas, doggedly, “if 
I do have to make ye carry me. There now! You've a-got 
me into this mess an’ you must get me out of it.” 

“Lard ha’ mercy me, Jonas! Carry ye!” 

“| said ‘if’,” explained Jones. “I’ve a better plan than 
that though. Stickley’s left his barrow agen that heap o’ stones, 
| see—be sprack an’ wheel it over.” 

He pointed with an imperative hand to the wheelbarrow, 
which, after the characteristically happy-go-lucky local fashion, 
the road-mender had left at the angle of the lane. 

*“ Wheel over that barrow, "Tilda,”” commanded Mr. Whittle. 
“ Now dust it out nice wi’ your apron—’tis pretty solid, | d’ ‘low; 
itll bear my weight.” 

In another minute he was seated in the barrow, his short 
legs stic king out on either side of the wheel. 

“ Now, "Tilda, you take the right handle, and Jane catch 
hold o’ the left. Off ye go!” 

‘You're mad, Jonas,” cried ’Tilda. “ Ye never can think 
as Jane and me can push ye all that way, wi’ the road in sich a 
state, an’ all.” 

“Ye'd best manage it some way,” said Jonas. “If ye don't 
do what [ tell ye, woman,” he added, sternly, ‘ d’ye know what 
I'ildo? I'll vesign my old age pension o’ my own accord. I'll 
apply for parish relief—I don’t know but what I'll go into the 
Workhouse! Then there can’t never be no more talk o’ pensions, 
an’ ’twill jist about sarve ’ee right.” 

*“ Ye'd never do sich a thing as go to the Workhouse, 
brother,” gasped Jane, nervously clutching her handle of the 
barrow. 

‘I would if I was drove to it,” announced Jonas, valiantly. 
“Td ‘low I'd be comfortable enough,” he added, “One of the 
first things the Conservatives be a-goin’ to do when they do get 
in is to see as folks hike me be comfortable. I don’t know but 
what I wouldn't sooner owe my livin’ to them nor to the Rads— 
| be true blue, I be. I'll give ye this chince. Take I to the 
poll in time to vote an’ I'll let things bide as they be. But if 
ye don’t——” 

j Che sisters did not wait to hear the reiterated threat ; each, 
lifting her handle, threw all her strength into the allotted task, 
and Jonas was soon trundling briskly towards his destination. 


[he crowd outside the polling station had hailed the arrival 
of the many vehicles which had halted in their midst throughout 
the day with cheers and counter-cheers, remarks complimentary 
or the reverse, but on the whole good-humoured. Yet no such 
storm of acclamations and laughter greeted any arrival as that 
which hailed the odd little procession that drew up just as the 
lamps were lighted—two women, splashed almost to the eyes 
with mud, who propelled between them a road-mender’s barrow 
in which a tat old man was seated, smoking his pipe, and looking 
about him with a magisterial air. 

“Why, ‘tis Jonas Whittle!” cried someone, and the name 
was passed from mouth to mouth. 

‘What, Jonas, so you got here after all!"’ exclaimed the 
Squire’s son from the motor which had just brought up its last 
load. 

“1 be in time, bain’t I?” 

“Yes, you're in lots of time. Shall I give you an arm to 
the door ?” 

“ If ye’ll be so good, sir. 1 can manage to get along wi’ my 
stick an’ the wall once I’m inside.” 
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* Well, upon my word, you're a fine old chap!” exclaimed 
the young man, as he sprang down from the car. 

Jane and 'Vilda thankfully lowered the legs of the barrow 
and were glad to sit upon the handles as their brother hobbled 
off with his ally. Their relief was still greater when, on 
reappearing a few minutes later, he announced that he was 
going back in the motor. 

* You two can wheel back that barrow,” he added. “ Take 
it easy,” he went on, handsoriely, “ I'll bide at the corner o’ 
the lane till you do come up.” : 

“Oh, anyone can take back the barrow,” said the Squire's 
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son. “I’m sure Jane and Matilda deserve a lift, too, after thei 
energy, and our man ought to get in if only asa reward tor them. 
You should be proud to have such sisters, Jonas. If all women 
showed so much public spirit it would be better for the country.” 

Jane and ‘Tilda drew their capes more tightly round them 
and scrambled into the car, which moved off amid enthusiastic 
cheers. Their solemn faces did not relax either at the young 
Squire’s encomium or at the subsequent ovation. It is possible 
that even in their dazed condition they recalled their brother's 
advice on the previous day; at all events, they kept their mouth 
shut. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


CATILE STOCKS OF THE WORLD 
ATISTICS always require to undergo the process known to editors 


as ‘* boiling down ” for the consumption of the general reader, and 
even Mr. Kew’s admirable summary of the number of livestock in 
what is called the ** Meat Trade World,” which appears in his 
preface to Part LV. of ** Agricultural Statistics for 1gog,” will bear 
a little of that treatment, By the exercise of a good deal of 
addition and subtraction, I find that in the thirty years between 1878 and 
1905 the cattle of Europe, including these islands, increased by nineteen 
million head; that is, from one hundred and one millions in the former 
year to one hundred and twenty millions in the latter. In the British Empire, 
outside Great Britain and exclusive of India, the increase was ten millions, 
and in the United States and Argentina it was thirty-two millions. The 
total increase in all those countries which matter to our trade was about 
sixty-nine millions. 
rhis, I find, is equi- 
valent to sometiing 
like 30 per cent., or 
an average annual 
increase of I per cent. 
Now what concerns 
us as a producing as 
weli as a consuming 
country is what the 
above means to our 
prospects in the future 
as breeders and 
graziers, and I must 
confess that I am 
unable to view them 
otherwise = than as 
being far more 
hopeful to the pro- 
ducer than the con- 
sumer. What is an 
increase of I per 
cent. per annum with 
the populations of 
Britain, the United 
States and Germany 
increasing at their 
present rate? The 
indications are surely 
in favour of scarcity and higher values than those now existing. Fluctuations 
must, of course, occur, but under present conditions the general tendency 
must be upwards. A. T. M. 
FARMERS AND ROADSIDE FENCES. 

Those farmers who have land adjacent to the various highways must 
now take more than passing notice of the new methods of road repairs, as 
not only are these farmers likely to become involved in additional expense, 
but apparently in greater inconvenience as well. First, as to hedgerows. 
Formerly these were allowed four or more years’ growth before the farmer 
received notice to cut them; now this has become an ant ual ev nt, mainiy 
to afford additional facilities for motor traffic; and not only has the 
farmer to cut his fences, but he is expected to cut them low A few 
years of this treatment and he will not have any roadside fence at all 
in the true meaning of the term. Some may rec mimnend constant clipping, 
but unless the hedge is protected this leads to the formation ol hollow 
bottums through which pigs and poultry can easily make their way. So to 
keep the fence the farmer is driven to committing an almost criminal offence in 
hunting districts—the erection of barbed wire, liked neither by dairy-farmers 
nor horse-breeders, Yet something must be done to protect the stock from 
straying, as not only are they liable to come under the lynx-eyed blue-clad 
representative of the law, but also to receive harm by reason of the 
speecy traffic on the highways. Some years since | was specially troubled 
with a weak hollow fence bounding an orchard and also the highway. 
I tried threading strands of wire, barbed and smooth, but the boys and pigs 
alike got through. Then I cut the inner part of the fence right back to the 
stock and obtained some rolls of strong three-inch-mesh yard-high sheep 
netting, This I strained and stapled firmly to the growing wood, Where 
this was not large enough I bound it with wire. I was very careful in 
making the Lottom of the wire-netting secure, and where it could not be 
fastened to the roots I drove in plugs and stapled it down to these 





Che neighbours at once roundly asserted that I had killed the hedge 
by fixing this netting right along what should have been the centre, 
In the first year a lot of small growth came through the wire meshes ; 
this was clipped back, and the second year it came out further. In three 
years there was a thick hedge, absolutely impassable to man or stock. It 
is kept shorn, and seemingly vets better each season. But if that hedge had 
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to be laid at any time it would be a terrible piece of work As it is, a 
better roadside fence could not be desired, 

Phere still remains the ditch problem, \s is well known, for many 
years the roads were often much lower than the land, To drain the roa 
deep ditches were dug, and very often the farmer, in arranging his drainag: 


schemes, fixed the outlet in one of these ditches, with highly satisfactory 


results, Che modern school of road-making, however, will have none of thes: 
ditches, and so the roadmen have instructions to fill them up It is done, 
and then the drain which has emptied itself with tacility for the past thirty 
or forty vears finds its outlet blocked, with the result that the whole drainag 
scheme must be rearranged, Fut in filling these drains the road surveyor 
also has an eye to the main chance of widening the road at the adjoinin 
landowner’s expense. In the olden days striking-stones were freely place 
to keep vehicular trattic out of the ditch Now, as olten as not, these 

selil-same stones ar 


utilised to help til 
the ditch Phe steam- 
roller again is utilise 

to roll them in, and in 
doing SO squeezes ¢ i 
Six Inches or a foot ol 
bank; this leaves the 
rest of the bank with 
out support, so it 
crumbles down and, of 
course, iscleaned up by 
the roadmen, When 
the road isavaincoated 
the cutting off proces 
Is repeated, and then 
some of the roots ol 
the hedgerow timber 
become exposed, Sw 
it will be noted how 
Increasingly  ditticult 
it is jor the larmer to 


maintain his roadside 


lences in ethcient 
condition despite 
extra Attention and 


expense, In the 


HEIFERS cities, if the authori 


ties seek to widen 
the roads by setting back property they have to pay compensation, but in 


the country the reverse is evidently the rule kk. W 


CORRESPONDENCI 
Nov Rurat Propvers, 
Sik,—lI reside in perhaps as rural a parish as anyone could desire, situated 
in an agricultural district. In consequence ofa statement made at a meeting 
during the past fortnight I have asked for a pound of farmhouse fresh butter in 
several parishes, and at overtwenty village shops have been unable to obtain it, 


All the shopkeepers said that it was practically impossible to obtain it; instead 


they sold foreign and Colonial makes. ** Wecanget English butter in the summer, 
but scarcely at all in the winter,” said one storekeeper. ‘* Filteen or twenty 
years ago I often sent away five or six hundredweight of butter a week in th 
winter; now [ have to import butter, and, further still, then I never sold a 
pound of foreign bacon, The pigs were bred and fed in this parish 1 kkille 
and cured them, and often made capital prices for the hams in the town, as | 
had a fine pickle. Last year I was only able to buy one pig, which was not 
worth taking the trouble with, only I wanted a him and some of the bacon lor 
my own eating. And here’s another fine thing—there are no winteregys. If 
I had not preserved a lot last May and bought sume joreigners, I sti n’t 
have had an egy in the shop for weeks.” [t was practically the same ta 
each of the shops. Neither butter, bacon nor e ‘gs could be obtained In 
about half of them there was an English-made cheese on cut But reliance 
was being placed on impcrted stull. Doubtless identical conditions prevail 
many other rural districts if only enquiries were mad What is the reaso 
We all know that the high prices of Cheddar cheese has caused ev sm 
farmers to give up butter-making In the winter they sell the smal! quantity 
milk, as cheese-makers are no believers in winter dairyin So ther 

winter butter made, As to the pig, of late it has been at best a very 
costly animal, Phe proper foodstuffs for its profiable existenc ur 
not available, and village bacon-curing has gone out of fashion, Very few 
farmers cure their own bacon now, Phere has been a growing defi yin 
home supplies ol egyus lor a couple ol seasons | ist, ually, l think, becaus 
of a bad system of crossng. It opens up a curious problem when neither 
home-made Lutter, home-cured bacon, nor farm new-laid ege re avail 


in English rural districts. —ELDRED WALKER, 
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NEVER had the com- 
| pany of children in ou 

queer old house beside 
the river Wandle. The house 
was very old ; Lichen Grange 
was its name. The river had flowed for ever, it seemed, between 
its low green banks of osier and alder. But childhood itself is 
older than any house or river. My grandmother was my only 
company. And when my grandmother did not want me, which 
was not unseldom, perhaps, for she loved to sit unstirring in ier 
faded velvet cap, her back to the window, her ugly old indiflerent 
face to the past, only just this side of dozing——wiy, at such times 
| was glad enough to be not wanted. I would take my slice of 
currant bread or a cheese cake and my mug of barley-water 
under the twisted old damson tree or beside the running water 
and be at peace. Nor was I ever conscious of how self-centred 
a littlke boy | was; Mrs. Pridgett never troubled to tell me so 
and my grandmother did not care. 

Mrs. Pridgett, my grandmother’s housekeeper, simply hated 
to be idle. Needlework she detested ; it was such trivial labour. 
Life was all spring to her, for spring was the time for cleaning. 
She scoured me, too, when all else scourable blazed. And that 
process | think | feared more than any other of the few incidents 
that went to make up my day. In the sweat of her brow she 
found complete content, and so I was left pretty much to my 
own devices. What wonder, then, if i accepted, as though by 
right of destiny, the acquaintance of our wonderful neighbour, 
Miss Duveen ? 

It had been, indeed, quite an event in our uneventful routine 
when the queer household moved into Willowlea, which had 
been so long vacant, and whose garden confronted ours across 
the Wandle. My grandmother soon discovered that intimacy 
was not much to be desired. And I was compelled to resign 
myself to the loss of their garden as a very adventurable Tom 
Tiddler’s ground. 

| knew Miss Duveen by sight long before we actually 
became friends. I used to watch her with curiosity wandering 
in her long garden; and even then | noticed how very odd het 
method of gardening was—ever to take awav, only to bring back ; 
and ever both it seemed in vain. Miss Coppin, too, I descried 
sometimes. But 1 never more than glanced at her, for fear that 
even at that distance the too fixed attention of my eyes might bring 
hers to bear upon me. I did not know, indeed, until one day 
Miss Duveen waved her handkerchief, that I had been observed. 
Once or twice after that I thought she called to me; at least her 
lips moved; but I could not distinguish what she said. Still, | 
gradually grew accustomed to looking out for her, and well 
remember how first we really met. 

It was raining, the raindrops, falling softly into the unrippled 
water, making their great circles, and tapping on the motionless 
leaves above my head. But the sun was shining white behind a 
thin fleece of cloud, and Miss Duveen peeped out of the greenery, 
with its thin silver light upon her face, and eyed me sitting there, 
for all the world as gravely as a blackbird might a snail. 

* Ah,” she said, with a little masculine laugh, “ you are 
Kichard. Yes, this—is Richard,” she repeated over het 
shoulder, as it were, and in strictest confidence. “I know you, 
Richard, ever so well; and now, please God, we need never be 
estranged.” And she tapped her brow and breast, making the 
Sign of the Cross with her lean, bluish forefinger. ‘* What is a 
little brook to friends like you and me?” She gathered up het 
tiny countenance into an incredible grimace of friendliness; and 
I smiled my very brightest in return. She seemed to be 
listening, and her lips moved, though | caught no sound. And 
in my uneasiness | was just about to turn stealthily away, when 
she poked forward again. “Yes, yes, | know you quite well, 
Richard; and now what friends we will be! At times,” she 
stepped out of her hiding-place, and stood in curious dignity 
beside the water, her hands folded in front of her—‘ at times, 





Richard, I long for company — 
earthly company.” She glanced 
furtively about her. ‘ You will, of 
course, understand, child, that I do 
not complain. He knows best. And 
my dear cousin, Miss Coppin, does not consider too much 
companionship expedient for me.” 
into the smoothly swirling waters. 

“|, you know,” she said, suddenly, raising her little piercing 
eyes to mine, “I am Miss Duveen, that’s not quite the thing 
here’’—-she tapped her small, round forehead beneath its two 
sleek curves of greying hair, and made a long, narrow mouth at 
me, * though, of course,” she added, “we do not tell her so. 
No!” 

And I nodded my head, too, in instinctive and absorbed 
imitation. Miss Duveen laughed gaily. ‘* He understands, he 
understands!” she cried, as if to many listeners. “ Now tell 
me,” she continued with immense nicety, “ tell me, how's your 
dear mamma ?” 

1 shook my head. 

“Ah,” she cried, “I see, I see; Richard has no mamma. 
No father either?” I shook my head again and, standing 
perfectly still, stared at my new acquaintance with vacuous 
curiosity. She gazed at me with strange concentration, ‘ It is 
sad to have no father,” she continued, rapidly, balt closing het 
eyes; “no head, no guide, no stay, no stronghold; but we have, 
O yes, we have another father, Richard; another father—eh ? 
Where . . . Where?” She very softly raised her finger. 
“On high,” she whispered, with extraordinary intensity. “ But 
just now,” she added, cheerfully, hugging her mittened hands 
together, “‘ we are not talking of Him; we are talking of ou 


She glanced in some perplexity 


selves, you and me, dear child. So it’s a grandmother! | 
thought so, | thought so, a grandmother! O yes, | can peep 
between the curtains, though they do lock the door. A grand- 
mother-—-I thought so; that very droll old lady! Such fine 
clothes!” She poked out her chin and laughed confidentially. 
“ And the long, bony creature, all rub and double,” 
briskly with her elbows, “ who’s that?” 

“Mrs. Pridgett,” Said. 

“ There, there,” she cried, breathlessly, gazing widely about 
her, ** //e knows; //e understands. How tirm, how manly, how 
undaunted! . . One ‘t’?”’ 

I shook my head dubiously. 

“Why should he?” 
ourselves, Richard, that is a thing we must learn, and never mind 
the headache. We cannot, of course, know everything. Even 
Miss Coppin does not know everything’’—she leaned forward 
with intense earnestness—* though I don’t tell her so. We must 
try to learn all we can; and at once. One thing, dear child, you 


she jogved 


she cried, scornfully. ‘* But between 


may be astonished to hear, | learned only yesterday, and that is, 
how sad life is.” She leaned her chin upon her narrow bosom, 
pursing her lips. ‘“ Every moment, every hour, every day, every 
year—one, two, three, four, tive, seven, nine’’——she paused, 
frowned, “and so on: sadder and sadder. Why, why? It’s 
strange, Richard; but oh, so true. You really can have no 
notion, child, how very sad I am sometimes. In the evening, 
when they all gather together, in their white raiment, up and up 
and up, | sit on my garden seat, on Miss Coppin’s garden seat, 
precisely in-the middle (you'll be kind enough to remember that), 
and my thoughts make me sad.” She narrowed her eyes and 
shoulders. ‘ Yes, and frightened, my child! Why must I be so 
guarded? One angel--the greatest fool could see the wisdom 
of that. But biilions!—with their fixed eyes shining, so very 
boldly, on me. | never prayed for so many, dear friend. And 
we pray for a good many odd things, you and I, I'll be bound. 
But, there, you see, poor Miss Duveen’s on her theology again 

scamper, scamper, scamper. In the congregations of the wicked 
we must be cautious! . . Mrs. Partridge and grandmamma, 


so nice, so nice; but even that, too, a little sad, eh ?"’ She leaned 
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ead ly | , no, we must speak evil of 

yn Vi " it oul yuths. \We , She stopped 

dden! ind, ta i step, leaned over the water towards me, 

t eveb raised h above her tiny tace. “Ssh!” she 

vhispered, layin " forelinger on el lips. “* aves 

lropy S mothe her skirts, straightened her cap and 

ett me, miv a ment after to poke her head between the 

\na nation, ne ! he iid, firmly, then vathered 

‘ ‘ rf forlorn, crooked, lovable tace into a most 
| " natn that assuredly meant— ye 

Indeed, it isana vation, the first of how many, and 

how few! Sometime uld sit, apparently so lost in 

rht that | is clean forgotten. And yet I half fancied it 

" it ! j t put femoing (Once she tared m blankly out 

f countenance when | ventured to addr her across the little 

m, and npleted my consternation with a sudden, angry 

! ul te t, ] usy, Outrage. But often we met and 

talked lt isa me not always welcome, diversion for me in 

the ne, ud ul n that was my privy universe. Where 

ir calcle net, minvling their branches across the flowing water, 

is our usual tryst. but, oces nally, at her invitation, | would 

nture act the steppiny-stone nto her domain; occasion 

lly, but ve eldom he would venture into mine. How 

plainly | see her, tip-toeing from stone to stone, in a wonderful 

mcentrat if mind heer mulberry petticoat, her white 

tockin prin de boots. 

In all danyer, Richard, he told me once, “I hold my 

wreath and if iy eyes. And it | could tell you of every 

danger, | think, perhaps, you would understand . . . dear 


Mi ( ppm : , ‘ 
I did not, and yet, perhaps, very vaguely I did see the 


connection in tl rumbling statement. 

Like most children, | liked her best to talk about her child 
hood. | got mehow to know that if we it new flowers, unde 
boughs in blossom, her talk would generally steal round to that 
lhen she would chatter on and on: of the low, white house, 

ynewhere, nowhere-—-it saddened and confused her if | asked 
where in which m had lived when a child; where her father 
used to ride on a black horse: and her mother used to walk with 
er im the arden in a vreat gown and a locket with a divine 
i ibleman in de. Llow very tar away these pictures seemed ! 
It was almost as if she herself shrank back into those narrow 
years, talking quite like a little girl, already a little isolated by 


her tiny infirmity. 
Phat was befor he would explain precisely, and 
then her many-wrinkled frown would cloud her eye 


\nd my dear sister, Caroline,” she would generally tell me, 


‘who, you will remember, Richard, was afterwards Mrs. Bute, 
»exquisite, so accomplished, was found one evening drowned in 
the water; a lake, you will understand, not a mere shallow 
brook. This is one of my private sorrows which, of course, 
your grandmamma uuld be horrified to hear—horrified; and 
which, o wse, Partridge has not the privilege of birth even to 
be informed of—oeur secret, dear child—with all her beautiful 
hair, and her elegant feet, and her eyes no more ajar than this; 
ut blue, blue as the forget-me-not. Miss Coppin will close 
nine, | hope and trust; it would not be my wish to lie awake 
while ping. But she, poor dear; all her beautiful silk gown, 
Richard, dabbled with water. My father and my dear mother, 
| doubt not, will speck for Caroline. Even I, if | must be called 
m, will strive to collect my thoughts. \nd that is precisely 
here a trend -) Richard, would be so precious; to know 
that you, too, were ping me to collect my thoughts on that 


AY, tO save uur dear ¢ iroline trom everlasting \nver.”’ 
Hlow that word “anger” stands incarnadined in memory ! 
Sometimes it was not she that was a child again, but I| that 


id grown u “Tlad now you been your handsome father—and 
| see him, ©, so piainly, child—had you been your father, then 
| must have kept to the house . z . | must have; it is a 
rule of conduct, and everything depends on them. Where would 
Society / ’ she cried, with an unanswerable blaze of intel 
ligence. “I tind, too, dear Richard, that they increase. | 
try to remember. My dear cousin, Miss Coppin, knows them all. 
But | | think pre tinny nes memory is a little treacherous. 
\nd then it must vex people. She gazed penetratingly at me 
for an answer that did not come And yet | think I understood 


nost of what she meant, in spite of the little she said. 


[ actually met Miss Coppin once; but we did not speak. 
had, in fact, gone to tea with Miss Duveen. The project had 
been discussed as “ quite, quite impossible,” for weeks. But one 
day Miss Coppin and her gaunt maid-servant and companion 
really did go out together. It was the crowning opportunity of 

ur friendship. 

| remember it was a still, warm afternoon, with sweet 
williams and linden and stocks scenting the air, when we walked, 


\li Duveen and I, in formal dignity up the untamiliat path 
towards the house. | know not which of our hearts beat the 
juicker, whose eyes cast the most furtive glances about us. My 

nd’s cheeks were brightest mauve. She wore a large silver 


eton a ribbon; and | followed her up the faded green stairs, 
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beneath the dark pictures, to her small, stuffy bedroom under the 
root. 

“ This,” she said, acknowledging the bed, the looking-glass, 
“this, dear friend, you will pardon; in fact, you will not see. 
How could we sit, my dear child, friends as we are, in the 
congregation of strangers?” I hardly know why, but 
gation” brought up before me with extreme aversion all the 


* congre- 


hostile hardness and suspicion concentrated in Miss Coppin and 
\nn. 

Somehow or other Miss Duveen had procured me a bun—a 
very saffron bun. There was a dish of a grey pudding and 
a plate of raspberries that I could not help suspecting, with 
aggrieved astonishment, she must have herself gathered that 
morning from my grandmother's canes. We did not talk very 
much. Her heart gave her pain. And her face showed how 
hot and absorbed and dismayed she was over her foolhardy 
entertainment. but | sipped my milk ard water, sitting on a 
black bandbox, and she on an old chair. And we were almost 
formal and distant to one another, with little smiles and curtseys 
over our cups, and polished agreement about the weather. 

** And you'll strive not to be sick, dear child,” she implored 
me, suddenly, while I was nibbling my way slowly through the 
bun. But it was not until the tremendous fact of Miss Coppin’s 
early and unforeseen return was borne in on us that Miss Duveen 
lost ail presence of mind and courage. She burst into tears ; 
seized and kissed repeatedly my sticky hands; implored me to 
be gone; implored me to retain her in my affections, “as you 
love your poor dear mother, my child’’; and | lett her on het 
knees, her big locket pressed to her bosom. 

Miss Coppin was, I think, unusually astonished to see me 
walk softly past her bedroom door, where she sat, with hat- 
strings dangling, taking off her boots. Ann, | am thankful to 
say, | did not encounter. But when | was out in the garden in 
the afternoon sunshine, the boldness of terror deserted me; and 
| ran like a hare well-nigh straight into the river; nor paused 
until | was safe in my own bedroom, and had—how odd is 
childhood !—entirely changed my clothes. My grandmother, 
when I appeared at her tea-table, glanced at me now and again, 
rather profoundly and inquisitively, but the actual question 
hovering in her mind eluded her. As for Mrs. Pridgett, she 
complimented me sourly on my unprecedented shine. And, 
diplomatically, | made no answer. 

It was many days before we met again, my friend and lI. 
She had, | gathered from many mysterious nods and shrugs, 
been shut up in her bedroom ever since, and looked dulled, and 
her small face even a little more vacant in repose than usual. 
Even this meeting, too, was full of alarms; for in the midst of 
our talk, by some caprice, my grandmother walked in the garden 
that afternoon, and chanced on us under the damson tree. She 
bowed in her beauti‘ul, aged way. And Miss Duveen, with 
cheeks and forehead the colour of her petticoat, elaborately 
curtseyed, 

“ Beautiful, very beautiful weather,’ said my grandmother. 

“It is, indeed,” said my friend, fixedly. 

* | trust you are pretty well ?”’ 

“ As far, Ma’am, as God and a little weakness of the heart 
permit,” said Miss Duveen; “ He knows all,” she added, firmly. 

My grandmother stood thoughtfuily silent a moment. 

- Indeed He does,” she re plied, politely. 

‘And that’s the difficulty,” ventured Miss Duveen, in het 
odd friendly way. My grandmother smiled pleasantly, paused, 
gianced remotely at me, and, with another exchange of courtesies, 
we were leit alone once more. But it was a grave and saddened 
friend I now sat beside. 

“You see, Richard, all bad things, we know, are best for us. 
That comforts me. But my heart is sadly fluttered. Not that 
I fear or would shun society; but perhaps your grand . . 

a little hartshorn might relieve me; but Miss Coppin keeps 
all keys. It is this shouting that makes civility such a task.” 

“This shouting "—very faintly then | caught her meaning— 
faintly even now. Still we sat on in the green shade, drawing 
towards evening, and presently we walked down to the water- 
side, and I scattered my crumbs to the minnows, as she talked 
ceaselessly on. 

“* And yet,” she continued, after how involved a monologue, 
“and yet, Richard, I feel itis for your forgiveress | should be 
pleading. So much to do; such an arch of beautiful things 
might have been my gift to you. It is here,” she said, touching 
her forehead. “I do not think, perhaps, that all I might say 
would be for your good. I must be silent ani discreet about 
much, I must not provoke "—she lifted her mittened finger, and 
raised her eyes—*t Them,” she said, gravely. “1 am tempted, 
terrified, persecuted : whispering, wrangling, shouting: the flesh 
is a grievous burden, Richard; | long tor change. Only to flee 
away and be at rest! But,” she nodded, and glanced over her 
shoulder, “ about much, great trials, sad entanglements, much the 
Others say, | must keep silence. It would alarm your innocence, 
dear child. That I will never do. Your father, a noble, gallant 
gentleman of the world, would have understood my difficulties. 
But he is dead—whatever that may mean. I have repeated it so 
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often when Miss Coppin thought that I was not—dead, dead, 
dead, dead — but I don’t think that even now, child, I quite under- 
stand its meaning. Of you, dear Richard, | will never say it.” 

How generously, how tenderly she smiled from her 
perplexed, sorrowful eyes on me! 

** You have all the world before you, ail the world. I have 
sometimes thought, though they do not intend to injure me, vet 
I fancy sometimes they grudge me the world a little: though 
God forbid but Heaven's best.” She raised peering, dark, little 
eyes, and her head was trembling. ‘“ They are saying now to one 
another— where is she, where isshe; it's nearly dark, M’m, where 
is she ?’--O Richard, but there shall be no night there. We 
must believe it, we must—in spite, dear friend, of a weak horrot 
of glare. My cousin, Miss Coppin, does not approve of my 
fears. \nn—I think—Il fear sometimes, has no——” She 
started violently and shock her tiny head. ‘ When I am gone,” 
she continued, disjointedly, “ you will be cautious. ‘Think only 


in your heart about me. Older you must be; yes, certainly 
he must be older,” she repeated, vaguely. “ L-verything goes 


on--and round.” She seemed astonished, as if at a sudden 
radiance cast on an old and protracted perplexity. 

«* About youl soul, dear child,” she said to me onc e, touching 
my hand, ‘“* 1] have never spoken. Perhaps it was one of my 
first of duties to keep on speaking to you about your soul. | 
mention it now in case They should rebuke me when I make my 
appearance there. It is a burden; and I have so many burdens, 
as well as pain. And I cannot think very far. Miss Coppin 
has no difficulty; gentlemen have no difficulty. <And_ this, 
Richard, shall be the occasion of another of our little con 
fidences. Weare discreet?” She bent her head and scanned 
my face. “Tlere’’—-she tapped her bosom —* | bear his image ; 
my dear one’s. And if you would kindly turn your head, dea 
child, perhaps I could pull him out.” : : 

It was the miniature of a young, languid, fastidious-looking 
officer she showed me, threaded on dingy tape, 
in its tarnished locket. ‘ Miss Coppin, in great 
generosity, has leit me this,” she said, polishing 
the glass on her knee. “ lor you see, Richard, 
it is a duty not to brood on the past, and even, 
perhaps, indelicate. Some day, it may be, you, 
too, will love a gentle girl. I beseech you, keep 
your heart pure and true, my dear child. This 
one could not. Not one word of blame escapes 
me. I own to my Maker, never to anyone else, 
it has not eased my little difficulty. But it is 
not for us to judge. Whose office is that, eh?” 
And, again, that lean forefinger, beneath an 
indescribable grimace, pointed gently, deliber- 
ately from her lap upward. “ Pray, pray,” she 
added, very violently, “ pray, till the blood 
streams down your face! Pray, but rebuke 
not! ‘They all whisper about it, among them- 
selves,’ she added, peering out beneath and 
between the interlacing branches, “ but I simu- 
late inattention—I simulate inattention.” The 
words seemed to have hopelessly confused her. 
Again, as so often now, that glassy fear came 
into her eyes; her foot tapped on the gravel. 

“ Richard,” she cried, suddenly, taking my 
hand tightly in her lap, “you have been my 
refuge in a time of trouble. You will never 
know it, child. My refuge, and my _ peace. 
\Ve shall seldom meet now. All are opposed. 
They repeat it in their looks. The Autumn 
will divide us; and then, dear, Winter; but, | 
think, no Spring. It is so, Richard, there is a 
stir; and then they will hunt me out.” Her 
eyes gleamed wide and black in the dusky 
pallor of her face. 

It was, indeed, already autumn; the ai 
golden and still. The leaves were beginning 
to fall; the fruits were well-nigh over. Robins 
ind tits seemed our only birds now. Kain 
came in floods. The Wandle took sound and 
volume, sweeping deep above our stepping- 
stones. Very seldom now I even so much as 
Saw my friend. I chanced on her one still alter- 
noon, standing queerly by the brawling stream, 
in an odd, old-fashioned cloak, her scanty hat 
pushed high up on her forehead. She smiled 
brightly and threw me a little letter, shaped like 
a cock-hat, and weighted with a pebble-stone, 
across the stream. She whispered very earnestly 
over the water that Miss Coppin was gone 
visiting, | could not decipher her close, 
spidery handwriting, and was too shy, or 


too ashamed, or in a_ vague fashion too 


loyal, to show it to my grandmother. | fedeon & oar ['° 
called out baidly I must go in; and still see 
her gazing after me, with a puzzled m yurntul F. C. Douglas. 
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expression on the face peering out of her finery. Lven after 
that we sometimes waved to each other across the water, but 
never if by hiding myself I could evade her in time. The 
distance seemed to corfuse her, and quite silenced me. I began to 
see we were ridiculous friends, especially as she came now in ever 
dingier and queerer clothes. She even looked hungry, and not 
quite clean, as well as ill; and she talked more to her phantoms 
than to me when once we met. 

The first ice was in the garden. The trees stood bare 
beneath a pale blue sunny sky, and I was standing at the 
window, looking out at the hoar-frost, when my grandmother told 
me that our neighbour, Miss Duveen, was dead. 

“ Poor creature, it was, perhaps, a happy and merciful 
release. She was much afflicted,” said my grandmother, I said 
nothing, nor turned from the window. 

But I know now that the news, in spite of a vague sorrow, 
greatly relieved me. 1 should be at ease in the garden 
again, no longer fear to look ridiculous and grow hot when my 
friend smiled at me. 


ROUND THE  - . 
+ VILLAGE PUMP. 


T has been highly amusing in the strictly rural and agri 


cultural parishes to study the effect of the General 
Election on the minds of the labourers and their wive 
and children. Perhaps the particular village is excep 
tionally ignorant, and politics as politics never seem 
to be argued about by the people themselves. Like the 


little girl in Punch, they regard the coming of a General 
lection much as they might have done the arrival of 


a circus. Kich people and those in trade may regret 


' 
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k to act ty incidental t t: thinkers may have grave 

ibts and anxt isto the de on the juntry may arrive at; 

ind other perplexities of the well-to-do and the intelli- 

rent do not « iss like shadows over the minds of our rustics. 

Pheir work goe xactly the same during a political contest as at 

iny other time, an t ttle to | either way, they are not 

burdened with avxiety as to tl sue. In the political club one 

urs the pl pher from his armchair expounding the manner 

n whi the rural population look at the question, generally 

issumil that t labour is considering what will give him 

rk what will g im wages, or conduce to his comfort 

ind » fortl t t ! it forethought of which little trace 
can be found t tla : 

Nobody 1s le uldicted to analysis than the labourer. He 
takes th mals t rods provide him, and is indifferent about 
their origin or then iver. \ little experience of my owa 

strate thi better than a great deal of explanation. 

Dur thre unmer | had occasion to offer a strong, healthy 
d in some 1 lar work to do. He said he uuld not take it, 
because if he did the Salvation Army would take away his 
money. It was ily after a prolonged course of questioning 
that I discovered that the said money was a pension received at 
the Post Office, and the old man had got it into his head that it 


was the Salvation Army, and not the Government, that paid it. 
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freely, and to them may be added the personal appearance of 
each candidate, always a fruitful subject of argument among the 
feminine inhabitants at any rate. 

Of course, it is possible and even probable that all the 
cottagers are not as simple as they look, and that they 
hold opinions without caring to make the fact public. This 
sort of reticence seems to be a natural part of the rural 
character. In these enlightened days it is very unlikely 
that any of their employers would exert pressure, but they 
carry with them the memory of times when it was not considered 
safe for a labourer to differ from his employer in his opinions. 
rhe late Mr. Joseph Arch, in the heat of his agitation, used to 
think that the best time to get a meeting of labourers was 
towards dusk in the nights of early autumn, because they could 
then slip away from the hamlets in twos and threes and be 
practically unrecognised when they assembled round the cart 
from which the orator used to deliver his diatribes. Often these 
meetings were prolonged till darkness had set in and the face 
and figure of the speaker became invisible. The same tendency 
to concealment of his opinions is to be noticed about the 
agricultural labourer of to-day The most ignorant are, of course 
the least curious. Some day it will be worth while to make an 
enquiry into this typical village in order to find out what 
proportion of the men are unable to read and write and have 
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Obviously, it would have been of little use to explain to him the 
difference between Whig and Tory. 

It is the same with the Small Holdings Act. When the 
applicants discuss it among themselves they never trouble about 
the political side of it. What they do like to know is the exact 
quantity of land their neighbours have, the amount each pays and 
what crops can be sent to market. Even these topics are secondary 
to any little piece of personal gossip or scandal that can be got 
hold of with regard either to the small holders or to the landowner. 

When the two rival candidates appeared in the field it was 
most entertaining to notice on what points curiosity was focussed. 
Never by any chance did one hear a question being raised as 
to their political opinions, but every detail of the personal history 
of each was carefully canvassed. One of them had been through 
the South African War and received a wound in the knee 
ind walked with a stick. These were considered details of 
the highest importance. 
that the warrior, like many other warriors, was not very rich, 
had but a small house in the country and a flat in town, and, 
worst of all, did not employ a large number of servants, not 
more than five all told. 
could be brought, espex 


They weighed against the disadvantage 


his was the most serious charge that 
ially as it contrasted with the magnificen 
al, who lived in a great house, and had gardens that 
alone gave employment to a dozen men, while ou the grounds of 
inds of visitors had been known to be entertained. 
The cottagers did not know that this was called “nursing the 


constituency hese are the subjects on which they speak 
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still to make their signature by mark. That there are a 
considerable number in this position is well known to the writer, 
and it has to be said, too, that the illiterate are in their own 
way the most intelligent. One, a shepherd, cannot repeat the 
letters of the Alphabet, yet he understands sheep and dogs as 
very few understand them. by a coincidence the man who 
inhabits the cottage next to him is a stock-keeper, whose 
education has been similarly neglected. He cannot read or 
write either, and yet during the thirty-five years he has taken 
care of his employer’s horses he has never made a mistake with 
them. On politics the minds of both are a complete blank. It 
is a pleasure to speak to them, because they are uncontaminated 
by newspaper reading, and as far as | know they never have 
any desire to hear the newspaper read. O. 


UNTIMELY SPRING 
A 4 4 4 : 
HERE is an old saying, “As the days lengthen so 
the cold strengthens,” which is bad rhyme, but good 
weather-lore, as has been proved by centuries of 
experience. This year of grace has seen fit to set 
the proverb at nought, and, in fact, appears to 
have ignored the latter half of the winter months altogether. 
For, according to the almanac, we are still fighting bravely 
against the rigours of January. Asa matter of fact, two hare- 
brained tortoiseshell butterflies are flitting about the garden 


r= = 
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in desperate search for the flowers that are not, and their 
common cabbage cousin appeared on. the 5th of the month. 
A pair of hedge-sparrows are flirting up and down the 
orchard paths, although their official mating day, St. 
Valentine’s, is not yet within hail; and they are only 
following the example set by other birds. The dawn is 
heralded by the mating song of thrush and finch, and to wake 
at half-past six is to carry one’s thoughts forward to April 


B. Ward- Thompson 


PACKING 


mornings of a normal year. Here and there tentative prepara 
tions for nesting have begun. Starlings sit on the roof-tree 
and discuss, regardless of human eavesdroppers, the advisability 
of booking their last year's site in the spare-room chimney, 
and the sparrows have evidently decided not to wait for the 
martins, who usually do their building for them. Perhaps they 
remember a tragedy which occurred last season, when a hen 
sparrow was wailed up by avenging martins in the nest, which 
She and her mate had stolen, the pitiful littl marau ler’s 
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corpse being discovered months afterwards by house-painters. 
In fact, it would appear that nothing has rested this year. 
A bat, who ought to have been decently hibernating, 
has come out and hawked busily up and down almost every 
day for the last week, usually making his first appearance 
about two o'clock in the afternoon, and retiring with the birds 
Goldfish, which in an ordinary way would have sought refuge 
in the warm mud at the bottom of the pond, only rising very 


CRABS, Cupyright 

occasionally, may be seen basking on the surface of the water 
on most torenoons. frogs are numerous; one was found 
swimming for dear life in a rain barrel this morning, though \V 
he attained the eminence trom which he must have tumbled in 
isa mystery. The cats, which lead a semi-wild existence in the 
garden after the manner of country cats, seem to find an endless 
supply of mice in the grass round the edge of the pond, and 
evince great interest in the goldfish; and a kitten whose inex 
perience is only surpassed by his curiosity was recently discovered 
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7 vorn ch apparently had been lured from must have it their own way, and are rioting all over the beds. 

l yy the muggy warmth of January. This is all very well as far as it goes; but how far that 

In t vegetable kingdom the times are equally out of will be we tremble to think. A few weeks more of this dank 

Under the pple trees the grass is taking on the varmth, and to all intents and purposes we shall have 

t f sy vy, and in the branches overhead the buds are arrived at the end of spring. Then the irony of late will 

welling. Ihe roses are still covered with bunches of demand a frost—long, severe frost-——and then! Alas, poor 

i never mature; primroses and violets have birds! Alas, poor flowers! Or, even supposing that no such 

thrown prudence to winds, and are covered with prodigal travedy intervenes, are birds and beasts and flowers prepared 

b om, Phe bu whi were put in in late autumn are to comport themselves creditably through all the months of real 

ready throwing up delicate spike bringing with them a spring and summer and autumn, having foregone the recuperative 

fictitiou weestion of the nearness of Easter, for somehow leep of winter? Or shall we, like the short-sighted Irishman, 

the first daffodils always seem to belong to that movable feast. having a superfluity of spring portents now, find ourselves 

for weeds, it is hopeless to try to cope with them-—the ground lacking the fruits of autumn later on? The results of this 

too water-logged So, until the sun deigns to mop— up unnatural precocity on the part of Nature in all probability 

f the noisture and make garden operations once will be uncomfortable, not to say serious, for to finish as we 

re pra ible, fat talks of groundsel in full bloom, began with a proverb, we cannot hope to eat our cake and 

rw thistle, and bellbine, that sore affliction of all gardeners, have it. M. 
'GENBURG GOATS 
TOGGENB r GOATS. 

lik Toggenburg Valley, from which this celebrated Show. Three or four pounds is the average price paid for these 

breed of goats derives its name, is situated in the animals on the spot, and by the time they reach England it 

Canton St. Gallen to the south of Lake Constance. would probably amount to seven or eight. ‘The Socialistic ideas 

lf the Board of Agriculture should one day see fit to of Switzerland help every department of life, and subsidies are 

relax for a moment the tension of red tape which ts paid to the peasants who rear the finest and purest stock, and 
it present strangling the efforts of goat-breeders in Great 
Britain, and permit importation, the first journey those in search 
f new blood will take will be to St. Gallen. If you take this 
journey, and are wise, you will make for the Ilotel zum Sternen, 
U'nterwasser, where, in view of the wonderful Santis Mountain, 
you will tind comfort and cleanline at a very moderate price, 
and fellow-enthusiasts who will aid you in your search. Here 


for generations the lTouyvenl ury goat has been bred, always from 


ugh-bred stock, and with one aim in view, viz., a big yield 
time. The pe 
\ppenzill 


h to supply their daily consumption of milk. 


of milk over a long period or isants are mostly 


engaged in the manufacture of muslin, and keep two 


r three goals ea 


\s a rule, each village has its big shed in which the goats 
are housed, and one of the community 1s told olf to act as 
herdsman, and he accompanies his flock each day to the upper 


ranges in search of pasture, and brings them back again at 


unset to the village. Keach household is expected to see to 
the milking of its goats morning and evening; and when one 
considers that these goats have nothing to eat but the grass and 
herbs on the mountain slopes, and a little coarse hay in winter, 
their vield of milk is extraordinary. A matured goat in full 


milk will give 
year. No bad 


econd ki | ine, i itis 


nearly three quarts during eight months of the 
kept; and alter the first or 
found that the yield is poor, the peasant 


milker are eve! 


proprietor makes mutton of his goat, and in her place rears the 


kid of a known milker. 

rhe picture of the pure Toggenburg goat, Champion 
Copthorne Nimrod, illustrates the colour, markings and build of 
the ideal ‘I genburg:; but in the colder climate of St. Gallen 
Nature provides the herd with somewhat longer and coarser 
coats, although the biggest milkers, asa rule, are those with close, 


hort coats, such as that of Copthorne Medlar, a winner at Hove 





TOGGENBURG GOATLINGS. 
rne ¢ ’ (unbe 1 t ng, 


fen in s 


198), Copthorne Bilberry, Copth 


re 


Mango. 
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cowinner, Dairy Show. 


THE LATE SEDGEMERE 


Milking tn 


every help is given them in the way of advice. Although the 
Togsenburg Valley is so near to the neighbouring canton of 
\ppenzill (the home of the Appenzill goat), no inter- 
breeding takes place; in fact, it is discouraged by the 
Communal milking authorities and experts. 

After a careful study of, and practical experience 
with, the various breeds of goats, and having formed 
my ideal of the perfect goat, | am bound to urge from 
every point of view that no goat filis the eye, displays 


the intelligence, or yields such a large amount of 
milk as the Toggenburg. ‘The leading characteristics 
are the beautiful fawn and white marking, the well- 
balanced body and head, the breedy lines on which 


these goats are built and, lastly, that wonderful udder 
that feels like a piece of silk, and which is un- 
doubtedly the ideal shape, i.e, a long, wide, square- 
shaped bag with the two teats at each bottom corner 
just large enough to give the hand a firm hold. When 
outstanding qualities are taken together, they 
undoubtedly call upon goat-keepers to give this breed 
the premier position in the herd. This opinion is borne 
out when the record of prices given over the last two 
and prizes won is examined. Naturally the 
variety known as Alpine is included in this record. 
This type is quite on the Toggenburg lines, but black 
and white in colour instead of fawn or chocolate and 
white, and somewhat larger in build. 

In this country, despite the efforts of Mr. 
Bryan Hook, to whom Toggenburg enthusiasts will 
always owe a deep debt of gratitude, the goats are 
very inbred, and the importation of new blood would 
at this moment confer a tremendous benefit on the 


these 


vears 
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breed. It is to be hoped that before long a_ progressive 
Government may, in spite of more important legislation, turn its 
attention to small holdings and other agricultural needs, including 
the question of goats. It is encouraging, however, to learn that 
the Irish Board of Agriculture is contemplating placing a certain 
number of Toggenburg goats with the cottagers in the South of 
Ireland—if they can find them. In answer to a request from 
the Secretary of the Board for six Toggenburg nanny goats, | 
was compelled reluctantly to reply that if I knew of six worth 
buying I should buy them myself. I, however, suggested that 
by selecting a number of Irish goats, known to be good milkers, 
and crossing them with a pure Toggenburg of a reliable milking 
strain, progress could be made. And this progress could be 
further ensured if the progeny of this alliance were at eighteen 
months old again crossed with another pure Toggenburg unrelated 
to the other, and the same outcrossing continued until at the 
fourth cross the breed might become, for Herd Book purposes, 
pure bred. 
At the Great Britain, as a whole, the 


present time in 


Toggenburg goats have not the strong constitutions of the Anglo- 





CHAMPION COPTHORNE N/MROD. 


in unbeaten male goat 


Nubian, and this degeneracy of constitution is no doubt due to 
inbreeding and to the tact that one of the largest herds in 
kngland is producing a great number of specimens which, in 
my opinion, are very under-sized and weedy. Wher one 
realises the fact that such pillars of goatdom as the late 
Baroness Burdett - Coutts, the Hon. Hubbard, Lady 
\rthur Cecil and Mr. Birkbeck Ravenscroft have all given 
their entire support to the Anglo-Nubian variety and type, 
and that in of this fact Toggenburg and Swiss still 
command the highest prices and carry off the 
number of milking 
prizes, one may 
safely claim that 
he day of the 
Toggenburg is 
coming. The 
following recora 
of prizes won at 


kKtose 


spite 


greatest 


milking trials 
over the last 
eichteen months 
and the market 


values of the 
xoats illustrate my 
point : 


DAIRY SHOW, 
1907.—First: milking 
and Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’s challenge 
cup, Mrs. Handley 
Spicer’s Capella, pure 
loggenburg ; in four 
milkings gave 17°2lb, 
average yield nearly 
four quarts per day 
nine months after 
kidding 


“u; market 
value, £30, 
COLCHKSTRI 
19038,—First milking, 
Mrs. Handley 


“picer’s Trima, pure 


Toggenburg 


RESULT OF 


hree milkings gave Reading from left to right: Copthorne lineagple, 


> in 


THE 


COUNTRY 


DIFFERENT 


kampion Broxbourne Topsy and Copthorne 
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11°6lb. : market 
value, £15 
PUNBRIDGE 
WELLs, 1908, — 
First milking, 
Mrs. Handley 
Spicer’s Trima; 
in three milkings 
gave 12lb.; mar- 
ket value, 415. 
PALLY 
Suow, 1908. — 
First milking, 
Mrs. Billson’s 
Munelle XI., 


pure Toggen- 
burg; in four 
milkings gave 
1o‘rlb. ; market 


value, 415 
PUNBRIDGE 


WELLS Suow, 
1909 Sedge- 
mere Cravate, 
SWiss; market 


value, £40; 
yield, 13 7ib,. 
in three = milk- 
invs; the seconc 
prize winner, 
Copthorne 
Magic, Togven- 
bure; value, 
£153 yield, 
11*tib, 
IlekXWAM 
SHOW, 190g 
Mrs. Straker’s 
Salinan (another 
Swiss variety 


Leazes Eve; value, 


winners being above-mention 


DAIRY SHow, I 


The following is a fair sample of the average 
1d Anglo- Nubian 


Handley Spicer’s Sedgemere ( 


milk of a 
Dairy Show, 1907 


Anglo- Nubian: 


Days in milk 

Vie Id of milk in 
Percentaze of fat 
Solids other than 
Water 


On the 
Poggenburg, 


milking cup winnet 


champions, althor 
Strates the fact 


male side 


£50; 


goog 


COPTHORNE 


vi 


loggenburg at 


\lrs. 


IS a Poggenburg, and Mr. Ravenscroft’s Sedvemere Louise in 


ih 
that 


the ¢ 
Champion 
ol It 


only 


by 


CROSSES. 


‘9 - n 
ki not reco 
| Sedgemet ( 
azes Eve; yi 


CAPELLA 
is 
3} 2i 
SOS 
SS 74 


hampion  ¢ 


Copthorne 


jO7, W ho defeated 


sixteen 


judicious 


yr lunodrit 
ried 5 
cravat 

id, 14 


roat ol 


months 


Lot 
O35 
+3 
7°45 
4) {o> 
3 oO 
1¢ 
th year 1s also a 
Nimrod, the son of the 
the Anglo-Nubian 
old, and demon 
outcrossing and carelul 
rearing, bIZze, 
bone and stamina 
can be. obtained, 
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MEDLAR, 


WW 


mad and third priz 


1 Copthorne M Awic, 


value, 450 


analysis of the 


yoat made at the 


tp lla 


plus the all-impor 
tant question ol 
milk. His market 
value is £ 30. The 
leading louven 
in this 
country are owned 


by Mrs. 


burg herds 


Hlandley 


Spicer, the Hon, 
Mrs. Lubbock, 
Mrs. Straker, 


Mr. Lossert, Mr. 
Wilcox, Mr. 
W oodiwiss, Mr. 
Bryan Hook, Mr. 
Corall larmer 
and Mr. Webster, 
while Mrs. Bill 
son, Mrs. Barnett, 
and Dr. Filme 
own choice speci- 
mens ot the 
breed. The goats 
illustrating thi 

articie are the 
property of Mrs. 
Handley Spicer, 
lhe Glen, Kines- 
burv, N.W, 


Kent County. 
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SUTTON COURT, 
SOMERSET, 


THE SEAT OF 


SIR EDWARD STRACHEY, 


HOU GH tre quently altered and, in mid-Victorian day” 


‘thoroughly restored” by one of the last of the 


destructive clan of \Weyatts, Sutton Court still retains 
architectural anciency and interest. Ihe estate, now 
In Stowey parish, formed part of the lerritory ol 
Civve,”’ which already in Edward the Confessor’s reign belonged 
to the church of Wells. Chew Magna it came to be called and 
was a“ pretty cloathing town” in Leland’s time. Here was the 


mother church of several surrounding parishes, and a century 
avo the churchyard still retained the several gates through which 
the daughter churches yearly sent processions. But within the 
bounds of the territory itself were several sub manors, three of 
them lying south of the great village. Of these three Suttons, 
one was held by knight’s service and was therefore known as 
Knighton Sutton. When Edward II. was King one William de 
Sutton held it of the bishop, and it was thought by Edward 
lreeman that perhaps the substance of the still surviving towe1 
and of the crenellated wall which surrounded it may have stood 
as early as this William’s time. The massive nature of this 
peel-like tower, with its circular stairway turret, makes this 
theory probable, but its windows and other details are of later 
style and will have been alterations introduced when the 
St. Loes were seized of the estate. Of Norman origin, no 
‘loubt, the date of their arrival in England is uncertain, but, 
fifty years before William de Sutton’s time, John de Sancto 
Laudo was Sheriff of Somerset and held, among others, the 





a THE OLD ENCIRCLING WALL. 
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manor lying near Bath and a few. miles east of Sutton, 
which to this day is known as Newton St. Loe. How a 
cadet of this family came to be seated at Sutton—whether 5y 
purchase or by marriage with a Sutton heiress does not 
appear, but John St. Loe was in possession in 1429. There 
followed him the gigantic knight whose effigy, seven feet four 
inches in length, lies with a little wife upon an altar tomb in 
Chew Church. This Sir John St. Loe was grandfather to another 
Sir John, who was Leland’s host at Sutton when the father of 
our topography was at work on his Itinerary during the later 
part of Hlenry VILI.’s reign. He seems to have made Sutton his 
headquarters for a while, and describes it as ‘an old Maner 
Place.” We may, therefore, suppose that the buildings of the 
de Sutton ownership yet survived, although the St. Loes must 
have considerably re-edified and enlarged them before the time 
of Leland’s visit, while further additions were made a score of 
years after he was there. Leland’s host died in 1539 and was 
succeeded by a grandson, Sir William St. Loe, who became 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard and Chief Butler of 
england. These Court employments, at a time when he wasa 
widower and the father of daughters, brought him across a 
notable lady who had already buried two husbands, but was 
still to wed and bury St. Loe and St. Loe’s successor. This 
was “ Bess of Hardwick,” famous for the number not only of 
her husbands but of her houses. The fornier there were legal 
reasons for having one at a time, but the latter she accumulated 


“ 


breve lane 
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as she obtained them from each husband in turn. Old Chats- 
worth was a-building when Sir William Cavendish, her second 
husband, died, and when she became Lady St. Loe. At Sutton 
she added the tall building which lies on the north side next to 
the tower. It contained her chapel upstairs and her great parlour 
below. On the mantei-piece of this room were originally the 
arms of St. Loe with nine quarterings and the date 1553. 
In that year Sir William died, disinheriting his daughters 
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by his first wife in favour of the widow, who, siren-like, 
then attracted the Earl of Shrewsbury’s affections and made 
most favourable business terms with him before she would grant 
him her oft-bestowed hand. Him, also, she buried, and employed 
her last widowhood in re-edifying her own inheritance of Hard- 
wick, and was at work on Bolsover when she died, aged ninety, 
in 1608. Her sons by her Cavendish husband became the heads 
of the Devonshire and Newcastle families, and part of the latter's 
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inheritances was the St. Loe property. Sutton was let on a 
lease for lives to the Babers ot Chew Magna. They lie in the 
church, where there is an e!aborate monument to “ Edw Baber 
Sergt at law who dyed 1578 & Catharine his Wife 1601. whose 
effigies are at length side by side, y¢ Sergt in his goun & coif,”’ 
as John Strachey, antiquary and geologist, informs us. From 
him we also learn that his step-grandfather, “* Edward Baber 
Esqre of Sutton Court,” who died in 1665, was less lavishly 


SUTTON’S TOWER “COUNTRY LIFE," 


commemorated after death, for that event was m: rely recorded 
on the same stone that told of the demise of Alicia St. Loe two 
centuries earlier. This Edward Baber had married a Mrs. 
Strachey, and she bought from the Earl of Newcastle the 
reversion of the Sutton estate and left it to her son by her first 
husband. The first John Strachey was in possession of Sutton 
Court immediately atter, if not before, the demise of Edward 
Baber, for it was in 1665 that John Locke, the great philosopher: 


I 
’ 
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m re. They had probably been friends Somersetshive Illustrated”; but this county history, which would 

la Locke's father had lived in the n ighbourhood. have antedated that of Collinson by half a century, never went 

In Locl te to Strachey that his intended visit to press. As his descendant, the late Sir Edward Strachey, 
» Sut | possible, 1 unlikely, as he was told the Somerset Archaeologists when they visited him at Sutton 
d a fair pportunity of going into Spain with = the in 1867: “The Map of Somersetshire was engraved and pub- 
\mbassador. \ ute etter speaks of his coming home lished; but the History remains in manuscript, though in great 
from abroad and of his probable return there, but he adds: “ I part, if not entirely, written out fair for the press. In these 
rtly to see you at Sutton Court, a greater rarity than manuscript collections there is a good deal relative to Sutton 

y tra ive aflor l’rom this we gather that, though Court, so that Sir Edward was able to say that: “The plans of 





Copyright THE ARCHWAY INTO THE FORECOURT. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
perhaps he did more than once succeed in reaching his friend's John Strachey, with my recollections of the house, and the plans 
house, yet he did not “frequently reside here,” as “ Murray's made before my alterations, enable us to form a tolerable notion 
Guide " would have us believe. In 1074 John Strachey the eldet of what the house formerly was in many respects.” It is most 
died at the age of forty, and John Strachey the younger inherited unfortunate that it should be from such data alone and not from 
ut the age of three. Half a century later he published his the fabric itself that this “tolerable notion’’ can now be formed. 
‘Observations on the Different Strata of Earths and Minerals.” Had the work been done to-day and by competent hands, 

hich Sir Charles Lyell has declared to be the first treatise in we might have had a house that still spoke plainly of the 
which the theory of stratification was suggested. Ten years doings of the St. Loes and of the first of the Stracheys. 


after, he set forth “ Proposals for printing by Subs« ription Not so hifty years ago. hen, architects and owners, with the 
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b ention : 4 world 

Paice to ra tne pirit ol 
old t ie it ur 
referring ne work 
they in ! 
roved copy. B th ‘ 
resent \ ippea trange 
‘ i in = ed vard 
St é é ed and 
i d d ! ® ) ld, 
é é ceeded in 1858, so 
‘ vine t ancient 
i le ul I it load of \ ( 
in Tud rl He tells 
Lhe pian i th house a 
| recollect it and, indeed, much 
{ the house itself, must have 
be vhat it is from the first. 
| tl Hlall, the Minstrels’ 
Gia y, of black oak, ran along 
the west wall: and below was 
ne entrance door t the north, 


l with which the North 
\venue was planted, and a cor 


ponding door with porch on 
e south lhere was a large 
jure headed door into th 
Kitchen near the south end of 
the west wall, and a_ pointed 
irch in the same wall nearet 
e north-west « ne 
Part f the old roof timbers of 
the hall, black with smoke, but 
not carved, remained in my time, 
and a very large Tudor arch, ex- 
tending almost from the present 
door to the archway in the north 
ull, marked and under the 
plaster still mark the ancient 
hreplace. Clearly the hall of 
the St. Lov was there and was 
recoverable with moderate reno 
ation. Moreover, the principal 
tairway was ol olid blocks of 
oak, such as we recently noticed 
it Brecel and “the remain 
f a carved oak roof” were 
found by Sir Ledward, closing 
n what had bee bess of Hard 
k's chapel. He also speaks 
of many old doorway windows 
wd other features whi a unt 
( al Wyattin no obliterates 
r overpowers. It asserts itself 
ithough there 1 much still 
photographic representations of 
Phe portraits are what will 
portrait of the Countess of Ney 
period between 
the ownership ol 
the St. Loe and 
that of th « 
Stracheys, who 
eries begins with 
picture of Muu 
Baber and of her 
n John Strachey. 
Che latte appeal 
wearny at black 
coat with a la 
collar ovel which 
hi own longs 
brown hair tall 
The next genera 
tion is represented 
by a family group 
The House is mn 
the background, 
ind in front of it 
are di po ed 
eight children, a 
d yand a lamb. 
Northcote brush 
vrive us the 
teatures of the 
antiquary irl ind- 
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house 
‘ composed of the same stone and not of the Dundry 
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of his 
Dance. 
Strachey 


chief, Lord Clive, by 
Lord Clive appointed 
secretary on the 
occasion of last visit to 
India in 1764, and a few years 
later spoke of him in the highest 


his 
his 


terms as a member of the 
House of Commons, to which 
he had returned him for his 
borough of Bishop’s Castle. An 


Under - Secretaryship of State 
and the Mastership of the King’s 
Household were appointments 
which in due course flowed from 
this patronage and from his own 
merit, while a baronetcy was 
conferred in 1801. Friends and 
relations line the walls of the 
hall, and among them Romney’s 
delightful portrait of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick as a young man in 


scarlet uniform is the most 
noticeable. This hall retains at 
least one ancient feature—the 
late Gothic archway opening 
from the hall into the recess 
which once must have been an 


oriel window. It is at the east 
end of the south wall of the 
hall, and acts now as a porch 
giving on to the garden terrace. 
Phe wave moulding of the door 
frame, and the semi - circular 
porch-head resting on acanthus 
leaf corbels, would lead one to 
suppose that this alteration was 
made by John Strachey the 
antiquary after he came of age 
in Wilham III1.’s time. It cer- 
tainly looks earlier than 1734, 


which is the date on the sun- 
dial over the porch. And the 
same may be said of the fine 
stone urns standing on low, 


massive, rusticated 
that flank the descent 
grass terrace. 

The position 
environment of Sutton Court 
are enchanting. The nobly tim- 
bered drive leads up to the old 
crenellated wall. It is built of 
a warm red sandstone, evidently 


pedestals 
from the 


and garden 


the local material used by the early builders, for Sir Edward 
Strachey 
characte 
ashlar, employed for all the dressed work in Tudor days. 
old wall is draped with Valerian and other half-wild growths 


a window “of very ancient 


The 


both on its outer 
and its forecourt 
side, which is 
reached through 


the archway. No 
doubt this wall 
formed of old a 


complete defensive 
cincture. Now to 
east and south 
there is merely a 
terrace parapet, 
beyond which the 
ground rapidly 
talls, and discloses 
through the trees 
glimpses of a fine 
Somerset land- 
‘The south 
garden consists of 
two terraces. The 
upper one, on to 
which the present 
south porch opens, 
is narrow and 
gravelled. From 
it four steps de- 
scend to a broad 
stretch of level 
grass of immense 
length. Thecentral 
portion is gay with 


scape. 
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flower-beds, but a great extent of sward carries the eve east and 
west, unbroken except by the grand Irish yews, which guard its 
edge like sentinels. The long gabled front of the house, though it 
suffers from its Victorian re-windowing, is very picturesque, and 
groups enticingly with the dignified garden setting and the richly 
diversified scenery that environs it. 

If the Sir Henry who obtained his baronetcy in the opening 
year of the nineteenth century was the first pubiic man of his 
family, he was not the last. Descended from him were Sit 
Richard and Sir John Strachey, whose distinguished careers in 


A MEDIZVUAL HOME 


HE accompanying photographs are of a building full of 
archzological and historic interest, which narrowly 
escaped destruction a dozen years ago. In 1883 the 
demolition of the remaining portions of the archi- 
episcopal palace at Croydon was mooted. The local 

Archeological Society, and also the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, protested. Eventually a sympathetic 
purchaser was found in the person of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who bought it for a girls’ school in connection with the Kilburn 
Sisterhood. More recently repairs were carried out under the 
supervision of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings; so that the structure 
is now perfectly sound, while 
the varying features impressed 
by succeeding generations are 
preserved. 

Crogdoene, or the “ \Vind- 
ing Valley,” was a small com- 
munity when Elflies, its priest, 
witnessed a will in the tenth 
century, but in the twentieth it 
is one of the large towns which 
combine to form Greater Lon- 
don, and has one hundred and 
twenty thousand inhabitants. 
We look upon it as a mere 
acreage of brick walls and slate 
roofs, of seething humanity and 
of bustling commerce, Yet the 
old palace is not the only build- 
ing which, amid all this some- 
what sordid modernity, 
reminds us of Croydon’s more 
picturesque past when charcoal- 
burning was still its staple 
industry and forest lands en- 
circled it. “Grim the Collier 
of Croydon, or the Devil and 
his Dame,” is the title of a 
comedy dating from early in 
Charles I1.’s reign—a moment 
when the building illustrated, 
as well as the Stewart dynasty, 
were being restored after the 
Cromwellian régime. The 
Domesday Surveyors had found 
Archbishop Lanfranc in pos- 
session of the manor, and it 
continued to be the property 
and often the domicile of the 
Primates till an Act of Par- 
liament enabled them to move 
from the low-lying Gothic house 
to the Georgian mansion of 
Addington. Though Langton 
is said to have built it under 
Henry ILL., there is little record 
of the residence of the Arch- 
bishops at Croydon Palace 
until the fourteenth century, 
when Courtenay received the 
pallium here. The surviving 
hali is attributed to Stafford, 
who occupied the chair of St. 
Augustine from 1442 to 1452, 
and whose arms are on the 
angel corbels on the south side. 
It has, however, been much 
altered at various subsequent 
dates. If the arch of the porch 
seems earlier even than Staf- 
ford, the windows are clearly 
replacements after his date, and 
the arms of Laud, Juxon and 
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India, the one as a soldier, the other as a civilian, are well 


remembered by those of us who have passed beyond the age of 
vouth. These honourable family traditions are carried on by the 
present fortunate possessor of this historic house. Sir Edward 
Strachey, fourth baronet, has earned a well-grounded reputation 
in the House of Commons as an agricultural authority. It is a 
branch of knowledge which comes natural to the owner of the 
knightly fee in the tertile “« Territory of Civve,”’ and fully justifie 
his appointment to the newly created post of Varliamentary 
Secretary to the board of Agriculture. es 


OF OUR PRIMATES. 


Herring also appear. The hall is of Godstone stone, and 
is fifty-six feet long and thirty-eight feet wide. Che chapel, 
on the other hand, marks the age when brick became a 
usua! material in localities where stone was scarce. It wa 
the work of lLourchier, the builder of Knole, who, after 
Stafford, ruled the See for over thirty years, and saw the 
advent of the Tudors to the throne. Its roof and window 

of very late Gothic type, date from that time. Hall and 


chapel are the two portions of the palace that retain original! 
features, all else—gatehouse, gallery aud domestic apartments 
are either gone or incorporated into modern buildings. ‘The last 





INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 
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la l l ) { i irn 

HH Up to | tin the 

t I Py ile narl 1 iy l event or 

\ t { I te llere Cranmer examined a heretic. 
(or ' d t { t te il | | tii l t** no pit Oie nou 

J Whitgiit d quit inother tale tell Lie 

"a te in the Sweetne of the place, ¢ pe uly in Summer 

‘ r il m t me es retire himself from the 

tiy ity f busine nad suitor n the vacation.” Queen 
klizabeth visited h ere and inced **Galliards”” in_ the 
ulery w Wal nitin Karly Georgian days. Whitgift’s 
itely monument the parish church stands as a memorial of 

| flection towards the place, but hi ls are pulled down 
ind his | pita threatened lhe woodwork of the palace 
chapel larvely the work of Laud. While he was con 
ecrati AY I ul l bbish p ol ( hichester re received 
the ‘ of elton’ assissination = of the Duke of 
buck m, the messenver, Ly tradition, making his 
iy ip the pel mad han , thie m we cro the 

! nora ‘ During the ¢ i} War the palace Wa mn 

the hands of S William Brereton, whom a Cavalier pamphlet 
describe a a notable man at t thant iving dinner, 
iw terribly long teeth and a prodigious stoma to turn the 
\ | ipel at ( dl into a Wit en. No wonder 
it alt ul a ecrat nand ill-treatment it needed repa r, and 
thhit ef | | I im is Laud’s, on the poppy head 
of the sta Hlutton, who only sur ed hi uccession to 
llerrin in ft . ! l ur, Wal the last ot the \re bishop to 
| at Croyvadon, o that dilapidation and decay et im, and 
Varhamenta et ell ibtained in 1780, with a view of 
building on a out of the t n. this, however, was delayed, 
ind in 1s inet \ct Parliament is obtaimed to invest 
the money tn the purchase of the ddin ton property, where a fine 

i i 1 IS¢ ul Decn ere ted thirty years be hore The palace 
fell to base purpose nd was used for bleach works. The re 

tentio nd repair of its chapel and hall deserve the hearty thank 
t all love { both the history and the architecture of our land. 
THE OLD MUMMERS 
4 / 4 4 4 4 4 . 

N continuation of the remark f“M. R im your issue of 
January st, t following cccount of the mummers’ 
play iit doubtless be of interest to readers of Country 
Loe Vi ite Mrs. | n tells us that “in the 
twellth century the clergy introduced miracle plays and 

Scripture histor to rival the performances of the trolh ey 
players, id become very gt . They became as popular 
iS bene il secular plays mtinued, and the two seem occa 

mally to ive me mixed Into one of the oldest of old 
plays, ‘ot. Georgy ind the Dravo the Crusaders and Pilgrim 
introduced the lLeastern characters, who still remain there.” Last 
Christinas, When the mummers paid us their annual visit, they 
ere asked if they uld write out a copy of the words of then 
play. This request produced some hesitation on their part, but 
t transpired that it are not much from a desire jealously to 
uard their ver n from b nn common knowledge, but 
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rather trom a 


reeilng ot 
doubt as to 
whether iny 


member of the 
colMmpany was 
‘*scholard”’ 
enough to set 
it forth in 
vritin “King 
(Gseorve, *how- 
ever, event- 
ually con- 
ented to have 
a try at it, and 
that he found 
it a tedious 
task may be 
gathered trom 
the fact that 
ten months 
elay ed before 
the copy was 
ready. The 
characters In 
the play are: 
King George, 
Bold Romer, 
lather Christ 
mas, Turkey- 
Snipe, the 
Doctor and 
Bold Slasher. 
It willbe noted 
that “Saint 


(,eorge has 


(;eorge,”” and 








that the 
Dragon is 
not repre- 
sented. Lhe 
Kkastern ONE OF THE CORBELS OF THE HALL ROOF. 


character®rs, 
too, are absent, except, perhaps, Turkey-Suaipe, which is most 
likely a corruption of Turkey’s Knight. Bold Slasher and Bold 
tomer figure here as the two sons of Father Christmas. All 
have their faces blacked: and the costumes of the two central 
figures are composed of coloured calico, while the others are 
made by sewing strips of variously coloured paper on to ordi- 
nary garments. It is traditional for Father Christinas to 
have his right boot whitened to represent snow, and he carries 
an old broom, which he uses as a crutch, leaning on it with 
both hands, and as a weapon, while its third use is to 
sweep up any bits of paper which may fall from the clothes 
of the players during the per- 
formance. lather Christmas 
is not so old as he looks, in 
spite of the flowing white 
beard that falls over his frontal 
rotundity, which, if the truth 
must be told, is due to a 
hidden pillow. The “ Doctor” 
has been in the company 
some twenty years, and is, 
moreover, a friend and neigh- 
bour of mine, so one evening 
l asked him to come in and 
give me the benefit of his 
knowledge and experience as 
to my interpretation of the 
Royal version of the play as 
set forth by King George. 
Though at first a little critical, 
he admitted that there was 
not much amiss with the 
words, and that I seemed to 
have grasped the meaning of 
them fairly well; but I may 
as well confess that there 
are some passages | entirely 
fail to understand. Let us 
now turn to the performance 
itself. The actors all come 
in together and_= stand 
forward when their turn comes 
to speak. 

Bold Romer begins: “ In 


comes I, Bold Romer, Bold 
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Romer is my name; I’m come to show you merry sports, 
pastime, to pass away the winter; old activity, new activity, 
such activity as never was seen before and perhaps never will be 
no more.” (After that walks in Old Father Christmas.) “ Walk 
in, old man!” 
Thus encouraged, Father Christmas says: 
“In comes I, Old Father Christmas, 
Welcome, or welcome not, 
I hope Old Father Christmas will never be forgot. 
lor Christmas comes but once a year, 
\nd when it comes it brings good cheer, 
Roast beef, plum pudding and Christmas pie, 
Who likes that any better than I? 
I have travelled both far and near, 
I should like to drink a mug of thy strong beer, 
Aye, a mug of the best, 
And I hope thy soul in heaven shall rest, 
lor in this room there shall be shown 
The dreadfullest battle that ever was known, 
Between King George and my two sons.” 
King George now steps forward and, embarrassed by no false 
modesty, announces that : 
“King George is a man with courage bold, 
And with my broad sword and spear I won ten crowns of 
vold. 
I fought that fiery Dragon and drove him to the slaughter, 
And by the means of that I won the King of Egypt's 
daughter.” 
He finishes by issuing a challenge to “any man all in this 
room,” and promises certain death to his opponents, adding 
various taunts, which Bold Romer returns with interest; and the 
fat being thoroughly in the fire by this time, a fight ensues, in 
which Bold Romer is mortally wounded. Father Christmas 
is much shocked, but he comes evidently of a fighting stock and, 
having expressed his grief, finishes by saying: \fter that, walk 
in, Bold Slasher, and see what you can do.” 
Whereupon, nothing loth, Bold Slasher declares: * I'll 
fight King George ali in this field.” 
To which King George replies : 
“Ah! my friend, King George is here. 
What the proud teck of thy fattle dome, 
I shall quickly take thy life from thee,” etc. 
Now if anyone can tell me what the middle line of these last 
three means, | shall be really grateful. “Teck” might mean 
Turk, especially in connection with “proud,” but it will be 
noticed that the Turkish knight had not as yet spoken a word, 
and it therefore appears rather premature on the part of King 
George to begin picking a quarrel with him, while he has yet to 
reckon with the valiant Slasher. The “ Doctor” tells me it is 
an expression of scorn. 1 can quite believe it, judging from the 
rest of the context, but the meaning and derivation of the words 
are beyond me, nevertheless. At any rate, the altercation ends in 
the usual fight and Bold Slasher falls dead. Father Christmas 
is really alarmed at this second disaster, and asks if there isa 
“noble handed doctor to be found as can cure my two sons as 
lies bleeding on the ground.” The Doctor at once offers his 
services—for a consideration—and this being arranged he relates 
his accomplishments as follows: 


“T can cure the itch, the stitch, the palsy and the gout, 
And all the raging pains that shoot in and out. 
E’er arm broke or leg broke, all those things I maintain, 
And if you breaks your neck, I'll set it again. 
Bring ne an old woman, fourscore years and ten, 
Scarce a tooth in her head, I'll bring her young again, 
I b’aint like one of these little quack Doctors, 
Who goes about telling a parcel of lies, 


IN THE 


AuSsTRALIAN Mimosas (Acacias). 

HE various Australian species of Acacia constitute an 
important group of greenhouse plants in most parts of 
the country, while in a few favoured counties they 
are hardy. In Devonshire, Cornwall and other places 
of similar climatic conditions, they develop to a great 

height, trees forty feet high with trunks a foot in diameter being 
found in many gardens. Australia is particularly rich in species, 
and upwards of one hundred have been introduced at one period 
or another. Some of these possess little beauty until they have 
assumed the proportions of trees, while others are charming in a 
small state and bloom profusely when only a few inches high. 
They were possibly more popular as greenhouse plants a quartet 
of a century ago than they are to-day; but a considerable quantity 
are still cultivated, while in France one or two species are grown 
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If you don't believe me, 

I'll raise the dead before your eyes, 

I’ve got a little bottle of stuff here, 

Some calls it Hoky-poky, elecampane, 

But let be what twill, 

It'll raise these men to life again, 

One drop on the jaw, one drop on the heart, 

Will raise both champions to take their own part.” 


Bold Romer and Slasher both return to life and Father Christmas 
is duly grateful. TTurkey-Snipe then offers to fight King George, 
adding: “ Let his blood be ever so hot, I'll quickiy fetch it 
cold.” King George is ready enough, and Turkey-Snipe is 
wounded and cries for mercy, thus: 
* Down on my bended knee, Proud Turk, | fall ; 
To thee | pray, to spare my life again, 
To be a Turkey slave.” 
KinG Grorce: “ Go home to your land and dwell, 
Go home to your land and tell 
What Champion George has done, 
Unto Old England well.” 
Turkry-Snive: “And now I am going back, 
Pray give me my free discharge. 
God bless the King of England, 
Likewise his Champion George.” 
Anyone who has read this description so far will have 
realised that the great thing was to fight; and it seems probable 
that the whole object of turning the Doctor, at this stage, into the 
new character of Trim Tram was chiefly to give the hitherto 
peaceful Father Christmas a chance of having a whack at 
someone; for, of course, it would hardly have been graciou 
to have made a murderous attack on the Atsculapius who had so 
recently raised his two sons from the dead. Trim Tram adopt 
the usual truculent style, and Father Christmas decides to * hay 
a rap” with him. Father Christmas falls, and Trim Tram 
sits on him and remarks : 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, see what I have done, 
I have knocked my father Abraham down, 
So here I sits and takes my ease, 
Ladies and gentlemen, give me what you please.” 


ish for the collecting-box and 
refreshments all round—-soon makes lather Christmas forget his 
rough treatment without recourse to “elecampane.” Although 
no music is introduced into the play itself, Bold Romer carries a 
tambourine and the Woctor a concertina. With these a musical 
flourish is produced at the end of the play, and, indeed, if the 
master of the house is prepared to allow an impromptu dance in 


The response to this appeal 


the servants’ hall, the mummers are always ready to take their 
own part. The Doctor has been having trouble lately with hi 
instrument. First of all a key went wrong. When replaced it 
was “sorter ambitious,” and insisted on playing twice as loud a 
the others. And it cost 1s. 6d.! This was very annoying, a 
evidently one at gd. would have tilled the bill at half the price. 
Then the concertina produced tunes “ What oughtn’t to be in 
here’ that was most uncanny, and sheet mutiny as well. 

Alter the mummers have finished their Christmassing, the 
share-out takes place, and if they get a sovereign apiece they 
consider they have done well. But it must not be forgotten that 
a good deal of preparation has to be gone through before the 
travelling company is ready to give its first performance. 
Rehearsals must be held,a new member taught his part, perhap 
and this entirely orally ; costumes must be made, and when all 
Is ready there are a good many miles to be tramped, very 
possibly in bad weather, before the last visit has been paid and 
the tired performers can turn homewards, Kelreshments in 
plenty come their way; but to their credit be it said that then 
record is an entirely good one. And since no one could take 
ex¢ eption to their play, let us hope that our strolling plavers may 
long be spared to make us “ merry pastime.” -C. S. Bonnerr. — 


GARDEN. 


largely for cutting, branches being cut and forced into flower for 
the Paris and London markets, where it is sold under the name 
of Mimosa. The common name of Wattle is also applied to 
the Australian Acacias, the different species being distinguished 
by one or another prefix. 

Where they will thrive out of doors they may be planted in 
groves or as isolated specimens. The taller-growing kinds, such 
as A. dealbata and A. decussata, quickly assume tree-like 
proportions, and are very beautiful in early spring when covered 


with ther flutfy yellow flowers. Several flowers compose a 
small round head, and a large number of these go to make up a 
good-sized panicle. Some of the smaller kinds grow into larg 
bushes, and are effective as evergreens in addition to ther 


beauty as flowering shrubs. No more delightful sight can be 
wished for than a large tree of A. armata covered with dark green 
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mistake in growing the Acacias, 


) ms, while little dilhcuity 1s Over-potting is a great 
ition o1 i plant becomes established. and it is far better to feed the plants rather than to use 
t varmet unt t possib » oI the majority large pots. Weak liquid manure may be given with advan 
the intr iced kind itdoors, and in some garde there are tage from the middle of summer until the end of the 
erowing season, after which time an _ occasionai application 
Although it the general practice to cultivate Acacias only is required through the winter. Good kinds for pot culture 
doors as small pot plants, it is not in this way that the most are A, acinacea, a species with small leaves and fine wiry shoots ; 
A. armata and its variety angustifolia; A. cultriformis, con- 


spicuous by reason of its rich glaucous phyllodes and deep yellow 
flowers; A. Drummondii, with its flowers in short spikes; 
A. hastulata, A. juniperina, <A. linifolia, A. longifolia var. 
floribunda, <A. myrtifolia, A. obliqua, A. platyptera and 
A. verniciflua. It pillars have to be covered, no better kinds 
can be found than A. leprosa and A. riceana. The main branches 
should be supported and the remainder allowed to hang loose. 
If a large structure is available, stronger. growing sorts, such as 
A. dealbata, A. baileyana and A. verticillata, may be tried with 
success; but they can only be grown with advantage where 
abundance of room can be given. The flowering period is spring, 
but with a little management a succession of bioom may be had 
trom Christmas until the end of May. W. D. 





GALTONIA (ILVACINTHUS) CANDICANS, 
ONE of the most noble of bulbous plants introdyced from the Cape of Good 
Ilupe is Galtonia, or, as it is also calied, Hyacinthus candicans, It is not a 
bulb to plant by itself, but among dwarf shrubs, which are a foil to the tall 
stems supporting many large creamy white Snowdrop-like flowers. Fortu- 
nately the Galtonia does not dislike even suburban gardens near to large 
smoky cities, and rarely fails to bloom. Where bold effects are desired in 
summer, a group of Fuchsias, for instance, may be made more interesting if 
this bulb is planted freely among the little bushes, the white flowers against 
picturesque effect. Plant the 


the crimson of the others creating a rich and 
seldom that failur: 


balbs early in March at a depth of six inches, and it is 

xccurs. Grouping is essential. A few plants have a weedy look that does 

not comniend itself to those who wish for rich pictures of flower colouring. 
THE Popriks. 

One of the most beautiful groups of annual and perennial flowers in 

comprising the Poppies in their many forms, and not the 


existence 1s thai 
important is the Iceland Poppy, Papaver nudicaule, of which an 





icast 
1. N. Cameron A GROUP OF GALTONIA. Copyright 
itisfactory results are obtained. Anyone who possesses a large, 


| conservatory, corridor or cold greenhouse may, by planting 


\eacias in open borders or in large tubs, attain a degree 


un that can never be hoped for under more restricted 
cultural nditions, \ igh temperature is not essential to 
ucce m fact, more atisiactory§ fre iits are achieved by 
rown the plants quite cool, and in trosty weather, except 
during the tlowering season, the temperature in the structure 
where they are housed may well be allowed to drop to freezing 
point before tire-heat is applied. When in a cool house with 
1 vood circulation of air the plants are vigorous and the foliage 


ly 


is Tk in colour, While there is less ch ine ot thrips and mea 
bug attacking them. When grown in heat these two pests are 
t, and seriously affect the health of the 
plant or cleanliness ts an essential. Specimens that are planted 
tub r open borders should be placed in moderately 
thoroughly well drained, for, though Acacias 


andy nl which 
ike a fair amount ot water during the growing season, they are 


ent of stagnant moisture, and anything approaching sour 


mpa 
vil is often fatal. With plenty of root room and a cool tempera- 

ture water is only occasionally required during the winter 
nonths, and the man entrusted wit their culture should be 
ureful to give water only when the soil is becoming dry. 

Lhe culture of larg specimens, once the potting, watering 
ind ventilation are mastered, gives little embarrassment, for 
pruning ¢ t ota od cutting back as soon as the flowe rs 
ire over, an iitivation tor the next few weeks means keeping 
the structure rather closer than usual and the planis frequently 
yringed until new growths are formed. About midsummer tl ose 

p ‘ tubs may be placed out of doors with advantage, 
ind be left there until the end of September. Re-housing demands 
i little attention, for, if abundant ventilation is not given night and 

iy fora while and a light syringe over morning and evening for a 
‘ weeks, the plants are likely to sufler. The most satisfactory 
compost for these plants consists of two parts of good fibrous peat, 
broken up rough, one part of good fibrous loam and about half a 
part of coarse sand, while potting should be firm. Cuttings of 
nany of the kinds may be rooted during spring and summer. 





Che youny plants for the first year may with advantage be grown 


Nn a moist intermediate temperature. They should be kept well 
ICELAND POPPIES. 


pped, to ensure a bushy habit, by laying a good foundation. 
lL lowering must not el i the first year, the great object : 2 
hy s to tain exampl for succes ding vears. Of some liustration accompanies these notes Not only is the flower grace ul in itsell, 
We - . poised on a slender stem that bends beneath the softest summer breezes, but 
ery good plants with five or six strong shoots twelve to 
, it may be had in many colours, varying from white to intense orange, those 
teen inches long, covered with flowers throughout the greater , : : i 
5 of the delicate lemon shades being welcome for table decoraticn. Its 
irt ort I ma ) tamed in two years ) ( og , . , 
t - ; rom cuttings, place is, perhaps, the mixed border, but its flowers are in keeping almost 
Ss pe - pots from five to six inches in diameter, anywhere—on the higher parts of the rock garden, by the edge of a woodland 
\ ul ' » that recommended for large plants is walk and in the reserve garden which is set apart simply to give flowers for 


rable, t it must be broken up ynmewhat = finer. the home. The seed may be sown in spring, in shallow pans or boxes, and 
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placed in a cold frame. It will soon germinate, and the tufts may be 
transferred to the places they are to adorn when of sufticient size to stand 
removal, But, apart from the Iceland Poppy, there are manv other kinds of 
exceptional beauty and interest, and one of these is the Eastern Poppy (Papaver 
orie tale), which is a noble perennial for the woodland, the type in particular, 
Someiimes we are apt to forget, in the search for varieties, the parents that 
frequently are more beautiful than the offspring. The Eastern Poppy is an 
illustration of this, and one enjoys it more in the woodland than in the 
border, where its rough growth and fleeting flowers are not always in keeping 
with surrounding plants, The varicty best known to gardeners is Bracteatum, 
which is rich crimson, and has an almost black blotch at the base of each 
petal, Many varieties have been raised of recent years, one of the best of these 
being Mrs. Perry, raised by Mr. Amos Perry of Winchmore Flill. This 
has salmon orange flowers of great beauty and is quite unlike some of the poor 
washed-out forms that are frequently commended for their ‘‘ beauty.” The 
soil in which this vigorous perennial is to be planted should be dug deeply, 
certainly not less than two feet, As little disturbance at the roots as possible 
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A BOOK OF THE WELK. 

T was unimaginable that the sixth and last volume of 
Mr. W. J]. Courthope’s History of English Poetry (Macmillan) 
should fail to possess deep interest. And it has not failed. 
The author has given the labour and thought of years to the 
working out of a great and dignified theme. His book 

appeals far beyond strictly literary circles to all who give thought 
to our Imperial destiny. [His object has not been that of the mere 
recorder or historian who is content to ascertain and set down 
the life history and enumerate the works of those who hold a 
place in the wide field of English poetry. His aim was greater. 
As poetry is a mirror of the national spirit, he wished to show 
how each poet represented and interpreted ‘the actions and 
character of those who live in his age and speak his language.” 
The sub-heading of this last volume is “The Romantic Movement 
in English Poetry. [Effects ot the French Revolution.” Such 
a scheme argues the existence in Mr. Courthope’s mind of a 
conception of poetry opposed to that which finds favour in 
modern circles. “The idle singer of an idle day” affects 
to shut himself off from a plague-stricken world in the garden 
of art. He devotes himself to art for art’s sake, secluded 
from material interests and work-a day affairs, and hence a 
lack of sympathy between him and the practical man. It 
ought not to exist if he be a true poet and write true poetry. 
What is the one and what the other? These are old and 
simple but unanswered questions. To arrive at an approxi- 
mate idea let us take the unpoetic as the bulk of humanity, to 
which the Melrose epitaph refers when it says: 
Earth buildeth on the earth castles and towers, 

To each his own gifts. Progress has been helped by those 
workers in the material plane who have built, constructed, invented. 
They are officers and privates in the army of industry, makers of 
fortunes and toilers, discoverers of the earth’s infinite riches; 
but it is not possible that they should also deal with “ The 
things of the spirit.” Accordingly we find that they generaliy 
accept those rough working rules that go by the name of con- 
ventions and prevail in the nation for the time being. But the 
poet's mind is less trammelled, less addicted to work by rule : 

Ile looks before and after, 

And dreams of what is not, 
The French Revolution produced more striking effects in the 
intellectual history of Europe than it did in the history of 
France. It stirred minds to new thought, new ways of looking 
at things. Almost every important writer dealt with in this 
volume shows the effect of its stimulation. Look with 
what critical and rebellious eyes Burns scrutinised the kirk 
discipline of his day with its Holy Willies and regiment 
of the “unco guid.” As Mr. Courthope says, it was “the 
revolutionary spirit controlled by the instinct of patriotism” 
that produced “A man’s a man for a’ that.” Burns 
showed his countrymen a new point of view. His “ Address 
to the De'll” could not have been written by anyone 
whose mind did not act independently. To compare his work 
with that of his two immediate predecessors, Allan Ramsay and 
Robert Fergusson, is to realise how much advance had been 
made. Even the excesses to which he became prone were part 
of his mutiny against the cold and depressing Presbyterianism of 
his time. William Wordsworth, who hailed the Revolution as 
the beginning of a new epoch, became after wards “ the lost leader” 
of the more reckless. It is in his verse more than in his opinions 
that we trace the effect of the upheaval. 

Mr. Courthope, in some of the most interesting pages of his 
book, shows how Wordsworth’s young imagination was gradually 
disiilusioned, and how he “ reconstructed his idea of society on a 
study of the elementary instincts in the peasantry about him” ; 

When I began to enquire, 
To watch and question those | met, and speak 
Withov* reseive to them, the lonely roads 
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is essential to succes: Another beautiful perennial Poppy is the apricot. 
coloured P, pilosum ; this is not sufficiently interesting to group in the same 
way as P, orientale, but it should be in every well arranged border. Among 
the annual Poppies the most familiar is the Shirley, which is too well known 
to need description, Seed of this should be sown in spring as thinly as 
possible, and any rough corner may be used for this exquisite flower with its 
fluttering delicately-coloured petals It must not be forgotten that annual 
Poppies may prove troublesome ; but this may be avoided by gathering the 


¢ 
towers before seed-pods have formed, otherwise it will be a case of this 
annual everywhere, A great point in sowing or planting this group 
is to get away from the beaten track, The Opium Poppy should be more use | 
in the woodland, where its varied and lurid-coloured flowers are in harmony 
with the surroundings, and the beautiful P. umbrosum may be sown in the 
same way, [shall always remember a mass of this sown in front of a shrubbery, 
the flowers creating a sea of deep crimson relieved with a black blotch at the 


base of the petals. Planting or sowing Poppies in the wild garden brings 


colour and beauty to places in which flowers are rarely seen, c. 


ATURE. 


Were open schools in which I daily read 
With most delight the passions of mankind, 
Whether by words, looks, sighs, or tears, reveale: ; 

There saw into the depth of human souls, 

Souls that appear to have no depth at all 

To careless eyes. . . . 
It is easy to imagine the conversation that must have gone 
on between him and the other two Lake poets, Coleridge and 
Southey. In them all poetry was closely allied to politics. One 
of the first literary efforts of Coleridge was to win the Browne 
Gold Medal at Jesus College, Cambridge, for an Ode on the 
Slave Trade. After the brief interlude caused by his enlistment 
as a private soldier he went back to Jesus College and made 
himself conspicuous by sympathising with William Frend’s 
heterodox opinions in politics and religion. Of the two poets 
Mr. Courthope says: 

Both from very early years were unconsciously educating themselves on 
semi-Godwinian principles, their ideal being to ** build social upon personal 
liberty.” By 
into action the teaching of what they termed ‘* Nature,” and by ‘social 


** personal liberty ” each meant the power of freely translating 
liberty” the opportunity of persuading others to follow their example, 
destroying in the process the fetters of ** prejudice ” as they called it; in other 
words, the doctrines derived from custom and old institutions By ** Nature 
they meant the most fundamental thoughts and feelings that they could 
discover by introspection in their own minds. 
Southey’s history before he came _ into contact with 
Coleridge had been different, although it is a = curious 
coincidence that the first recorded event in his lite was his 
expulsion from Westminster School for writing an essay 
against flogging. When he first met Coleridge he seems to 
have had open and fluctuiting opinions about most things, 
and his youthful mind was captured by the dream of Pantis- 
ocracy. The idea was that twelve gentlemen of yo id education 
and liberal principles, with as many ladies, should form a 
colony in some delightful part of the backwoods of America. 
There it was calculated that labour of two or three hours a day 
on the part of the men would provide food for all, and the rest 
of the time could be devoted to study and discussion. The 
women were to take charge of the children, but, at the same 
time, to keep abreast of study. Other details were left 
unsettled, as, for example, whether marriage should be permanent 
or soluble; and the dream takes its’ place beside the 
impracticable visions of so many clever young minds. Its 
chief interest is to show what effect the Revolution had 
on the rising generation of that time. From their subsequent 
history we see that each of the three friends tollowed out 
his own career. Wordsworth, as the devoted servant of poetry, 
attained a patriarchal old age, though the freshness of his 
genius seemed to leave him in later years. Hus best work 
was all done before the battle of Waterloo. Coleridge 
remains for ever to us the man of unlimited richness, from 
whom his friends were justified up to the very end in expecting 
some great and memorable work; but indolence and opiun 
combined to defeat these expectations. ‘ The Ancient Mariner,” 
the poem of his youth, and * Kubla Khan” remain the most per- 
fect of his achievements. Southey, too, as he grew older, gradu- 
ally lost his poetic inspiration, until he went down at last as 
so many poets have done, in madness and confusion. 
Contemporaneous with the Lake poets and posse ssed of 
a more masterful individuality was Lord Byron, who was held 
not only in Great Britain, but on the Continent of Europe, as 
the voice of that great ebb of thought which flowed over 
Europe after the moral earthquake in Paris “A most 


Mr. Courthope. His romantic selt-representation struck such a 
responsive note in Europe as we can scarcely imagine now, 
when we have passed beyond the point at which Byron was. 
Shelley is identified with revolutionary idealism, and Keats with 
romanticism, while Scott and Hogg are aliotted their prope: 
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Mr. James Hannay and 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 
Notwithstanding all 


th existing ilerature 
there \\ roou IK 1 
work deali pecially 
ith Howgart London, 
provided that to this ex 
pre nadetimite mean 
ing ould attacl 
London was the vw al 
| Hlowart and, there 
fore, under uch a THE ELECTION \ 2 (CA 
phrase one night 
legitimately expound his whole reading of life. But this has been 
done very olten and very thoroughly. In “ Hogarth’s London” 
Constable) Mr. H. B. Wheuley has written a good book 
about -llogarth but I cannot h Ip regretting that. he did 
not adhere to what was clearly his first intention and give usa 
purely topographical companion to Hogarth’s plates. Such a 
ork would have filled a real gap in the collective Hogarthian 
ommentary But tl was notto be. Mr. Wheatley has been 
carried away by his subject, and the book he gives us is not a 
Hogarth topography, but a life and appreciation of Hogarth with 
t topographical flavour. The result is that he feels at liberty to 
rive us SIX or eight payes about Hogarth’s “ Analysis of Beauty.” 
But what has this to do with Hogarth’s London? In dealing 
with “The March to Finchley” he devctes three pages 
to the nin tates of the plate, whereas the space thus 
occupied could ell have been devoted to a fuller descrip 
tion of the Adam and Eve Corner of the Tottenham Court 
Koad, and to quotations from the fullest and raciest account 
of the print (it is not even mentioned)—Justice Welch's 
minute description, published in Christopher Smart's “ Student,” 
and not easily discoverable elsewhere. lhroughout his book 
Mr. Wheatley gives us excellent descriptions of Hogarth’'s 
characters, and as they ate all London characters he 


is within his right; but, as | have shown, he is doing what has 


been done many times. It is obvious, indeed, that Mr. Wheatley 
las not writien quite the book he intended, for he tells us in his 
preface that he had meant to arrange his materials in topo- 
yraphical order, but that on second thoughts he abandoned this 
plan because “it was not specially the object of the artist to 
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we { ivil pt wed the revival of minstrelsy. In this reprod ce the topographical features of the town.” Is Mr. 
iy d t ex-Professor of Poetry at Oxford work out hi Wheatley so afraid of specialism, when specialism has a real 
n Hed t in a manner all the more interesting because function? The fact remains that Hogarth delineated his London 
é is con t L period ich may be described as only backgrounds with almost a care proportionate to that which he 
yesterday i ist rds, however, are touched with a note of bestowed on his dramatis persone. It was the London back- 
ipprehen revard to the future. He is afraid of what vround of the whole eighteenth century galaxy of statesmen, 
e calls “artistic monasticism.” It is usual, however, for those authors, artists, wits and worldlings, and a strict study of it 
» ha ( ne ave to be apprehensive lest their successors would have been both legitimate and serviceable. 
tt carry forward the torch that has been handed to them. \s it is, Mr. Wheatley adopts quite another kind of classi- 
The greatest of our modern philosophers, thinking of all this, fication, based not on London, but on Hogarth’s human types, and 
cl with the iving on his lips, “1 bid you to hope”; and it we have such divisions as High Life, Low Life, Politi al Life, 
iv be that in the future wh no man can foresee there may Church and Dissent, Professional Life, business Life, ‘Tavern 
ut for us eve reater and more interesting men than those Life, etc. Even so the scheme does not forfeit a charm to 
\ ive beet irshalled together by Mr. Courthope. originality, and assuredly in its execution it calls for warm praise. 
Phe illustration on the opposite page is one of the most familiar 
that could be drawn from Hogarth’s gallery, and I select it only 
HOGARTH'S LONDON, because it represents the eighteenth century Covent Garden 
| OLNSON \ that all books which describe upon which, with the eve of imagination, one looks down from 
man eed annotation in sixty or seventy years o1 the windows of the offices of Counrry LIFE. In so vast a 
less. Hogarth’s delineations of London life show this collection of London scenes as Hogarth’s one may be pardoned 
1; and, passing, it may be remarked that the literary for ordering the hackney coachman “home.” Yet this Covent 
juality of Hogarth’ wings has been emphasised by many Garden scene is a synthesis, vot a true representation. As 
Wa e said that h ynposed comedies as sure y as Mr. Wheatley says, “Covent Garden must have been a happy 
Moliére, and Lamb that pictures have “ the teeming, fruitful, hunting ground for Hogarth,” and in this print of “ Morning’ 
] estive meaning of words. lhe annotators got to wi rk on he tries to re present as mu h of it as possible. This desire, and 
Hovarth early. Tle had been dead only four years when he was the fact that the print is ** reversed,” produce a result which may 
ilised " by the Rev. John Trusler, a literary man-of-all- bewilder the literal person, but which is a most valuable record 
k who had a nose fort pub requirements. Horace of a site in the heart of eighteenth century London. It will be 
Walpole, hn Nucl , John lreland, TI is Cook and many seen that, allowing for the position of the St. Paul’s Church on 
nore successively unde the right, the north side 
took to ex] and of the square becomes 
nmend the vreat de the south. The intro- 
eator ermons; and duction of Tom King’s 
to ther heavy labour Coffee House in front 
ere added the brief of the church is just 
ind searching apprecia Hogarth’s scene- 
tio of Coleridge, shifting. This disreput- 
Lamb and Ha t, and able “‘ Paphian Grove”’ 
iter, of Georwe Au stocd to the south of the 
ustus Sala, w e book square, opposite Tavi- 
1 Hogarth is, perhaps, stock Row, with one 
the best thing he did side in our own lavi- 
In our own day the stock Street. The place 
cholarship of the entire was suppressed in 1739 
ubject has been well as a public scandal. 
istained ry th late It was at the Bed- 
\Mir. Cosmo Monkhouse, ford Arms Tavern in the 


Little Piazza on the 
east side of Covent 
Garden that Hogarth 
and his four friends, 
Tothall, Thornhill, 
Forrest and Scott, 
planned their famous 
jaunt down the river to 
Sheppey and Kent. Tot- 
hall lived in Tavistock 
Court, which, as 1 know, 
existed almost exactly 
on the spot now occu- 
pied by the offices of 
thisjournal. Sala gives a long and entertaining note on Tothall, 
who had been all over the world, and who found empioyment in 
Tavistock Court with a woollen draper, who allowed him extra 
ordinary privileges and generally behaved like a woollen draper 
in a fairy tale. In Tavistock Street itself, built like the Row in 
1704, Richard Leveridge kept a tavern and brought out a collec- 
tion of songs for which Hogarth, as Mr. Wheatley tells us, 
engraved a frontispiece. In Hogarth’s day Tavistock Street was 
full of fashionable shops, to which carriage people came in great 
numbers. The wide range of Mr. Wheatley’s book defeats any 
attempt to deal with its chapters on theatrical life, hospitals, 
prisons, suburbs, etc. I have enumerated most of the others. 
The volume is thoroughty well illustrated. 

\ good deal of Hogarth’s London finds its way naturally 
into Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s “ Inns and Taverns of Old London” 
(Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons), and | find nine references to 
Hogarth in the very full index. Then we have the story of 
Hogarth laying the third plate of his “‘ Rake’s Progress” at 
Pontack’s ordinary. The room is adorned with portraits of the 
Roman Emperors, one of which has been removed to accom- 
modate the portrait of Pontack. This is a well-illustrated book, 
and it is written with gusto from familiar materials. Mr. Shelley 
is properly cautious about the connection of Dr. Johnson with 
the Cheshire Cheese. Large as his collection of taverns is, it 
could have been made much larger, and I think that the some- 
what extraneous chapters on Literary Clubs, Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh might well have given place to more taverns. A 
tavern of such peculiar associations as the Bear in Bow Street 
deserved considerable notice, but it is not mentioned. The 
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notice of the British Coffee House should have been extended to 
its association with Smollett and Dr. Alexander Carlyle. Some 
of the more outlying taverns well deserved description, as, for 
example, the festive Myddelton’s Head Tavern in Clerkenwell, 
the resort of Dibdin, Grimaldi, Cruickshank and a host of choice 
local spirits who had their place in a once famous group. In 
nearly every new book on London it is the familiar that crops 
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“ VWORNING” (COVENT GARDEN), “FOUR TIMES OF 
THE DAY, 1738. 


up. Do we walk along Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street? It 
is to visit for the hundredth time the Belle Sauvage, the 
Cheshire Cheese, the Devil, Peele’s, Mitre, Cock, Nando’s and 
so forth. But of the once famous Globe in Fleet Street, where 
Macklin relused to spell Shakespeare’s name and Ackerman of 
Newgate to vo home till morning, not a word. The Crown and 
Rolls in Chancery Lane, the Spread Eagle in the Strand and 
the Queen’s Arms near St. Paul’s are seldom mentioned. Mr. 
Shelley does describe the Queen’s Arms, but he could have 
enriched his account of it considerably from Angelo’s Reminis- 
cences and from Joseph Brasbridge’s very curious * Fruits of 
Experience.” The latter abounds, also, in details of the old 
leet Street ‘* free-and-easies.” Wirtrerep WHITTEN. 





A SURVEY OF ECCLESIASTICAL SCREENWORK 
Roodscreens and Roodlofts, by IF. Bligh Bond and Dom Bede Camm, 
(London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1909.) 


IN proportion as our ancient church fittings decrease in number—through 
the destructive energy of ‘‘ restoring” architects and incumbents—so does 
interest in them increase, and the literature of the subject multiplies, Quite 
recent contributions thereto have been numerous, and among them we may 
mention Messrs. Cox and Harvey’s volume on ** English Church Furniture,” 
published in 1907, and Mr. Aymer Vallance’s long chapters on Kentish and 
Derbyshire screens in the ‘* Memorials” series, published in 1907-8 
Again, Mr. Francis Bond has made vast collections and compreliensive 
notes, covering almost the whole of the ground, and his admirable books on 


“ee “ 


Screens” and on ** Fonts” appeared in 1908. In the former, mention 
was made of his namesake Mr. IF. Bligh Bond’s numerous papers on 
screens, and of a promised work on the subject by Dom Bede Camm [he 
combined researciies of these two gentlemen have now been printed and form 
the two volumes under review. They contain a very thorough and learned 
survey of ecclesiastical screenwork from the earliest period by Mr, F. B. 
Bond, and exhaustive catalogues and descriptions of West Country screens 
by both authors, Somerset is the special domain of Mr. Bond, who is 
honorary diocesan architect for Bath and Wells, while Dom Camm has worked 
laboriously in Devonshire and Cornwall. If Devonshire, in the matter of 
its rood screens and lofts, has, in some slight degree, to give place to Kast 
Anglia in regard to quality, that is not the case in regard to quantity. 
Despite much destruction, Dom Cimm has been able to draw up a list of 
140 surviving specimens—surviving in many different stages of mutilation 
and of restoration. In the case of two only can any approach to completeness 
of the original work be reported. At Atherington and at Marwood the loft as 
well as the screen is preserved, and the former example ‘*has furnished a most 
useful key to the real character and proportions of the ancient iofts in the 


county "—a key which has been made full use of for the very elaborate 
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imitative restorations which have been effected in a good many cases—really 
in a praisewerthy manner at Kenton and at Staverton, but deplorably at 
ilarberton, where, although the original figures painted on the panels were 
quite perceptible, ‘‘an entirely new series were substituted,” an | look li 
copies of chromolithographs by young ladies at a finishing school, The 
Devonshire figures, than which no better series can be found than that at 
Ashton, are specially treated by Dom Camm, and this part is most carefully 
illustrated, [he same, however, in almost equal measure, may be said of 
every section of this well-brought-out book. The diagrams, plans, drawings 
and photographic reproductions in Mr. Bond’s introductory enquiry are of 
immense assistance in enabling the general reader thoroughly to understand 
and appreciate the value and purport of the author’s narrative and theories of 
screen evolution. No one to whom ecclesiasiical customs and esthetics 
make an appeal should fail to give this book careful attention, 





A YORKSHIRE STORY 
The Golden Straw, by |. E. Buckrose. (\ills and Boon, Limited.) 
BOOKS dealing with country life are common cnough nowadays, but few 
of them bring home the local impression to us as vividly as Mr. Buckrose has 
contrived to do, He makes even those of us who are not ‘* Holder 
ness born” feel the superstitious and at the same time devoutly religious 


atmosphere of the Yorkshire viliage in which the scene of the story 
is laid, We see the forbidding mist-hidden mere, and hear the mourn 
fui beat of the encroaching sea, We almost come to believe that we 
can hold converse with the old lake-«wellers, just as Averild, iis heroine, 


does, There is every excuse for Averild, brought up in a village full 
of second-sighted people and infallible prophets of evil, of whom her 
mother was one. But we cannot imagine, considering her parents, 
how she cou/d make such a_ mess of her matrimonial affairs, 
For in spite of her powers of prophecy, which she considered merely a matter- 
of-course legacy from long generations of Hlolderness ancestors, Averild’s 
mother was a shrewdly sensible woman, and a fastidious one also; while her 
father was one of those men, met all too rarely, whose voudness is not preached 
but lived, and who by sheer force of innate charity and truthfulness exercise a 
beneficent influence upon all with whom they come in contact. Incidentally, 
of course, there are young men in the book, one of whom affords a clever 


study of the successful and not too scrupulous tradesman, who, nevertheless, 
































has a tender conscience and a tenderer heart. In fact, to let the man who has 
deliberately stolen four thousand pounds in hard cash spend the last chapter 
sitting in a church porch lecturing the pretty heroine on the consequence 
ne 
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THE SLEEPING CONGREGATION, 1736. 


of sin is rather too daring of the author; but, of course, the thielis by that ime 


in the process of returning the money anon) mously, And apart from that o1 
little slip he is such a keen man of business, an 1 so ingenuous in all other 
ways, that in spite of the vulgarity which lea is him to dream of painting 
Flamborough Head with an advertisement of the ‘* Faceless Foam ” which is 
making his fortune, one cannot help liking him. An old lady in the book 


equally unscrupulous, and quite without redeeming features; but if none of them 
exisied, and the author merely recounted the doings and sxyings of tre old 


couple, Mr. and Mrs, Verley, it would be worth reading as a capa at 


pleasing study of character We wish, however, that authors wou refrain 
from giving us frontispieces to their novels of amable young women 1 
tended to represent the heroine. Surely we still have enough imagination 
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tt re up our f{ swe of ber for ourselves if she is drawn with any 

' sata ep grap rs advertisem ts, which are becoming 

' asantly frequent ew novels, merely serve to put the reaier out ol 

conceit with a character which, when all is said and done, is purely fictitious, 

rhe plot is of the most ordinary and obvious type—the old story of hidden 

treasure discover and appropriated by the wrong person und we could 

have spens with the drunken blackmailer whom we seem to know too 

well already Yet the story is redeemed from the commonplace by these 
two delightful old peopl 


The Edinburgh Review 


WO important literary articles, one on Moliere and the other on Edgar 


Allin Poe, appear in the new number, The paper on the great French 
lr st is full and well informed, but lacks “ bite,” and would have been 
nproved by co ression The Poe paper is meritorious, but not 
trikingly so \ extremely able study of Lorenzo de Medici will 
epay reading I name of Pitt figures largely in the numler, which 
contains a ‘ r Pitt and the Triple Al.iance, and nother on 
yovernor Pit of Mairas, t grandfather of William Pitt, Earl of 


BIG GAME 


INCE the destruction of the 


Khalifa’s power at the battle 
of OJmdurman in isgs, an 
immense biv-game country, 


1 had bee j closed to 
:uropeans for many years, has been 


pened up. A considerable number of 
ritish sportsmen have availed them 
selves of the opportunities which Lord 
Kitchener's conquest had thus made 
pe sible, and nave enjoyed some 


Inagnificent shooting ; but, speaking 
venerally, it may be said that for 
various reasons the Sudan has hitherto 
not been so favourite a field of sport 
ind adventure as East Africa and othe 
parts of the Continent. \t first, no 
doubt, the difficulties of transport and 
the expense of an expedition beyond 
Khartoum prohibited all but the 
wealthiest gunners from trying their 
fortunes with the big game of the U pper 
Nile and the surrounding regions. ‘The 


Ile Xfi. 


completion of the railway system from we 


Cairo to Khartoum has removed the 
chief difheulty of hunting in the Sudan 
country, and the sportsiman starting 

from Cairo on Thursday now reaches Khartoum on the following 
Monday. If he travels by the Monday train he will reach his 
destination on the succeeding Iriday. Part of the journey, that 
from Luxor, or Assouan to Wady Halfa (two hundred and 
twenty miles), is performed in the magnificent Government 
steamers Britain or Sudan; and the latest trains on the Govern 
ment railways are fitted up with sleeping and dining cars, electri 
fans and lights, special air-cooling apparatus and other luxuries 
unknown to Egyptian travellers of a few years since. The cost 
of this journey, including sleeping-car, is £15 19s. 3d. Egyptian. 
lhe Egyptian pound is equal to £1 os. 6d. English. An alternative 
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Chatham Ile was not only a great and 
wverer of the Pitt diamond and in many othe 

character. The tercentenary of the telesc 

duction of « learned and most fascinating 


the chief interest in the number is political. 
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nemorable Governor, but the dis- 


*r respects a singulatly in‘eresting 


ype offers an excuse for the intro- 


article on that instrument, Sut 


It is important as showing the 


IN 


Whig attitude to Liberal policy, and no doubt its sneer at ‘language such as 
the British people have been accustomed to hear from the mob orators,” and 
the coldness with which the prospects of the Liberal Party are discussed, wiil 
lead many to consider how far it is well to encourage the extremists at the 
risk of alienating the moderate politicians, 
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lhe Goluen Straw, by J. E. Buckrose, (Milis and Buon.) 
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Blackett. ) 
4 WarJour Street Idyll, hy Sophie Cole 


Drake-Brockman. Ilurst a 


(Mills and Boon.) 
Phe Anne-Queen’s Chroricle, by Reginald Farrer. (Al-ton Rivers, ) 
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route from Cairo by the Red Sea, vid Suez and Port Sudan, 
which enables the traveller to see a totally different tract of 
country, costs between £13 and £14; while the whole round trip, 
going to Khartoum by one route and returning by the other, can 
be accomplished for less than £24, which can scarcely be regarded 
as excessive for the long journey, arranged with every modern 
comfort, to the very heart of Africa. 

Arrived at Khartoum, where a comfortable hotel, the Grand, 
is now to be found, the sportsman has a wide choice of districts 
for shooting in. He can either go east into the Kassala and 
Sennar region, still a good sporting country for many kinds of 
vame, or he can seek the upper waters 
of the Nile and shoot many fine varieties 
of game animals in the Bahr el Ghazal, 
Bahr el Zeraf, Kordofan and other 
parts of the interior. For the interior 
of Bahr el Ghazal, Bahr el Zeraf and 
part of Kordofan he must have special 
permission. If he goes up the White 
Nile, native boats, “gyassas” and 
“nuggers,” which can be made fairly 
comtortable house-boats, may be hired 
for from £20 to £25 (Egyptian) pet 
month. Steamers can be chartered 
from the Sudan Development Company, 
Khartoum, and the shooting trip can 
be thus made with extreme comfort; 
but the cost, from £20 to £25 (Egyp- 
tian) a day, is too prohibitive for any 
but the wealtiiiest sportsmen. Camels 
are to be hired at from 10 piastres a day 
for baggage animals and 12 piastres 
for riding beasts, this including the cost 
of the men in charge of them; 97) 
piastres go to the £1 English. Donkeys 
can be bought for about £3 (Egyptian) 
and mules for £9 or £10. The game 
animals to be found in the various 
regions now so readily attainable from 
Cairo and Khartoum number something 
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like fifty species, of which, however, it is to 
be noted some are of very local distribution, 
while a few are completely protected. Among 
these latter are Grant’s zebra (found in the 
Monvalla Province), the Nubian wild ass and 
the ostrich. Black rhinoceros are now scarce 
in Kassala and Sennar, and may not be shot 
there. The shooting of giraffe is also dis- 
couraged in the Sudan regions, and the 
sportsman wishing to secure a specimen will 
have to pay £20 in addition to the cost of 
his shooting licence. <A full shooting licence 
for all kinds of game costs £50; but it is to be 
remembered that here, as in other parts of Africa, 
only a limited number of each species may be 
shot. If the gunner is not ambitious, he may 
at the small cost of £5 procure a “B” licence, 
which enables him to shoot hippopotamus, 
ibex, Laibary sheep, warthog, gazelles and 
the smaller antelopes. In addition to those 
animals which have been mentioned, the list of 
game to be obtained in the regions opened 
up by the Sudan Railway comprises the 
following species: Elephant, found in Kassala, 
Sennar, the Upper Nile Country, Mongalla, Baht 
el Ghazal Province and in Southern Kordofan. 
The elephants found on the Upper Nile often 
carry enormous tusks, scaling upwards of 
one hundred pounds apiece, and are apparently the finest ivory 
producers in Africa, which is saying not a little. The white 
rhinoceros, for generations supposed to be found only in South 
Africa, where it is now all but extinct, has in recent years been 
discovered in the territory known as the Lado Enclave, on the 
west bank of the White Nile, for some time leased to the 
late King Leopold, but now about to form part of British 
territory. Buffalo have much the same range as elephants, 
and are usually found not far away from water. Lion and 
leopard are not uncommon in the Upper Nile regions, wherever 
game is plentiful and water to be found. Cheetah are met with 
in various parts of the country, but from their shy and nocturnal 
habitsare less often seen thanthelast-namedanimals. Among othet 
carnivora are to be noted striped and spotted hyenas, hunting dogs, 
jackals, desert foxes, lynxes, servals and various wild cats. The 
antelopes to be found in the Sudan regions form a goodly list 
indeed. ‘The noble eland roams in fair plenty in the great Baht 
el Ghazal Province, and is occasionally met with in Mongalla. 
This is the splendid Derbian species (Taurotragus derbianus), 
which, first discovered many years ago in Senegambia, has in 
recent years been found so far to the east as the Bahr el Ghazal 
country. This eland carries the finest horns of any of the 
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various races found in Africa, good examples measuring as much 
as thirty-nine and forty inches. The roan antelope is found in 
Kassala, Sennar and the White Nile, Babr el Ghazal and 
Mongalla regions. Of the oryxes, the oryx beisa, so common in 
East Africa, is only found here and there in the eastern limits 
of the Sudan near the boundary of Erytrea. The leucoryx, ot 
white oryx, is a purely desert species, inhabiting the waterless 
regions of Northern Kordofan and the country west of Dongola, 
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hat curious antelope, the addax, is another desert-loving and 
thirst-resisting species, also found in the wastes of Kordofan and 
adjacent regions. 
Europeans that it seems worth while undertaking a special 
expedition into the desert west of Dongola tor the purpose of 
securing trophies of such rare species. The kudu, one of the 
most splendid antelopes of Africa, whose grand spiral horns are 
always admirable to the collector, is found in Kassala, Sennatr 
and Kocrdofan. 

Of the hartebeest group four species are obtainable by 
gunners in the Sudan country. These are Heuglin’s (sometimes 
known as Jackson's) hartebeest (a very closely allied race)—the 
tétel of the Sudanese—found in the Upper Nile, Mongalla, 
Bahr el Ghazal and Kordofan Provinces; the Tora hartebeest, 
found in Kassala and Sennar; Neumann's hartebeest, having 
its habitat on the White Nile; and the tiang, of which two 
types are to be met with. One of these inhabits the regions in 
the neighbourhood of the White Nile aud other rivers; the other, 
«1 somewhat larger race, ranges the waterless deserts of Western 
Kordofan. 

As is to be expected, such water-loving species as the water 
bucks and reedbucks are well represented in the Upper Nile 
regions. The biggest of these is the handsome 
defassa water-buck (Cobus defassa_typicus), 
which is abundant along most of the river 
courses, and is by no means a difficult beast to 
lhe beautiful Mrs. Gray's water 
buck, a rare and typical antelope, is found in 
the vast swamps of the White Nile and Bahr el 
Ghazal. For a generation, owing to the closing 
of the Sudan by the Mahdi, this species was 
quite unknown to British gunners. The white 
eared kob is another lesser water-buck, fre 
quenting the White Nile, Bahr el Zeraf and 
Bahr el Ghazal regions. Other lesser water 
bucks of these countries are the | ganda kob 
and Vaughan’s kob. The Bohor reedbuck and 
the common reedbuck are also to be found in 
the Upper Nile country, the latter only in tie 
Bahr el Ghazal Province. The sitatunga, that 
singular water-antelope, finds ample shelter in 
the vast reed-beds and swamps of the Upper 
Nile and Bahr el Ghazal. Among other ante 
lopes found in the wide regions served by the 
Sudan Government railways and steamers are 


These antelopes are so seldom shot by 


bring to bag. 


the harnessed and Abyssinian bushbucks, the 
klipspringer, oribi, Beira antelope, Abyssinian 
and blue duikers, and that diminutive creature, 
Salt’s dik-dik. Hippos are met with in most 
of the river systems. The Nubian ibex is to be 
found in the mountains along the Red Sea 
Coast; while the fine Barbary sheep is met 
with sparingly in the desert hills of the 
Northern Sudan, from the Red Sea Province 
to Kordofan. Among the numerous gazelles inhabiting the 
Sudan deserts are to be mentioned Scaemmering’s, the Addra, 
Red-fronted, Rothschild’s, Heuglin’s and the Dorcas and Isabella 
species. ‘Ihe warthog is widely distributed, and the red bush 
pig is found in the Bahr el Ghazal country. 

Here, then, is a goodly list of game animals for those 
sportsmen desirous of trying their luck in the Sudan and Upper 
Nile regions, Game regulati ns vary trom time to time, and the 
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must, of course, make himself acquainted with thos 
ns W been proclaimed as reserves and which 
an tbes t over. We have no pa in this article to entet 
at lenet nt the puestio of rifles and equipment It should 
be noted that the +303 rifle is prohibited. \ useful battery 
vould be a ‘450 cordite for heavy game and a Mannlicher, or 

ne other small-bore rifle, for the lesser antelopes and gazelle 
\ll necessary particulars as regards outfit, servant bagyvage 
i ) rt t a uned from M a oe ll, \gent for the 

ON THE 
) 4 IT ke 
IDITED BY 
GOLF AND LoRD RosERERY 

PPARENTLY tu penalties and privileges of th peerage do not 

pre i t 1 i rs Of that high company trom speech, ev 
whi t Y clion S In progress, on subjects not immediately 
’ with politics, Lord Rosebery, in proposing the toast 
the Edinburgh Burgess Golh Society the other night, made 
a refer though the name was not mentioned, to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, whic yu not very well | misunderstood Ile disclaimed all 
whi seems rather a shameful admission for a Scot— 

it sa that ren t the time when it was a game playel on littl 

A at yt ashor Since, however, a ureat and popular stat 
} ‘ vers that vas his favourite pursuit, it had becom 
t t in tant thing of its kind in Great Britai This was the gist 
Lord RK ry’s S| h, if not the very words, an if they do not 
nount to lent « ymmium on the Leader of tl Opposition, it is 
tt It > u rstand the meaning of words, Of course, Lord Rose 
ry wou reply that, being no golfer himself, he could not say whether it 

vas a blessing, or the reverse, that all 
e world shoul roll All the world 


id he understood tl 


Edinburgh Burgess Society to claim 
the oldest records of any like company 


n Scotland; nevertheless, it was a 


dred year riier than those re- 
rds began that Charles I. was said 
in portr to have rt 'V : news 
of the r llion in Ireland whil 
playing golf on Leith | KS Doubt- 
volf was played in many places 
any years before the recording angel 
ok it up It used to be thus alway 
it iS never so now. Long before 
courses are opened we hear all about 


their excellences which are to be 


Kowe, at Ashdown Forest, has a 
cunning way ol discovering the exact 
wutlet place of surface springs. It is 
t point imp rtant to ascertain on this 
course, and on many others that are 
of a like constitution of soil, because 
once the exact spot is located at which 
the spring comes welling up, that spat 
can be tapped by leading the water 


iway in a pipe to some convenient 


(irain, and the water then never comes 
to the surface on the course at all. 
Unless vou get t exact spot you may 
vo on puting pices all round about 
t till the cows come home—it seems to 
mak no diflerence, Sull the water 


oozes and soaks into the surface svil 
and makes all round about boggy. In 
ordinary weather, betor the tapping 
and leading away by the underground 
pipe, this is the normal state of the 
rround in the neighbourhoo’! of the 
yutlet of the spring—it is all so impar- 
tially so den that it is impossible to 
know at what exact point the spring- 
water comes out rhe creen-keeper’s 
opportunity for finding out this im- 
portant outflow point is when a fro-t 
comes, Tien, what happens 1s that 
the water freezes right back, in a 
pointed sheet, to the spot where the 
pring comes out. No doubt the water 
when it first comes up is colder than LORD 
the water w 1 has been for any time 


on the surface, so it is at the outflow point that the ice begins to form first 


The spot can be marked by driving in a stake, or by a cut or two with a 
spade it « s not matter how the marking is done. Then, when you have 
your pipes ready you may gin to dig down and tap the spring at what level 

mut please, mvenient for drawing the water away underground to 
your nearest existing ditch or place of outflow where it will do no 


hare Very likely all this will be stale news to many ‘reen-keepers, but it 


Horact 
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Sudan Government Railways, at 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London. Messrs. Cook and Sons’ “ Notes for Travellers and 
Sportsmen” also contains useful information touching game 
It should be noted that the 


laws, prohibited districts and so on. 
ire the 


winter months—from November to the end of February 
best time for shooting in these regions. The climate is then 
dry and bracing, with a prevailing wind from the cool north 
The Sudan as a big-game region deserves undoubtedly to be 


much better known to sportsmen than it ts. 


GREEN. 


lLUTCHINSON. 


may be new to some, and to these the hint may be of value. It would fail, 
no doubt, where the springs are warm, but the majority are cold, 
A Mysrerious DisArPEARANCE, 
Convincing testimony to the surpassingly muddy sta of a good many 


courses just now is afforded by an incident that we witnessed a day or two 


ayo \ player delivered a mighty hit at the ball with his brassie, and from 
that instant the ball was never seen again by mortal eye Certainly he hit 
with an unorthodox portion of the club, for he employed the sole rather than 
the face. [he ball plunged into a chasm and vanished like Curtius of 


old 


had to dig its own chasm. W 


except that Curtius had a chasm ready-made to jump into and this ball 

searched with the vreatest care, treading 

every inch of ground and peering for some clue to the ball’s retreat, but 

there was no sign, The soft ground had closed completely over its head, 
und there under inches of mud it awaits the day when no golf balls are hid, 

rue IMpAssk AT Sr. ANDREWS. 

Tne Royal and Ancient Goif Club, politely rejecting the obviously 

impossible proposals made to them by the Town Council of St. An lrews, has 

proposed, in return, Co-operation in 

the construction of a fourth course, 

coupled with the imposition of a tariff 

on the old course It is just this 

ta:iff on the old course that those who 

re the masters, that is to say the 

electors, of the Town Council will not 

permit, because the majority of them 

let little lodgings to cheap trippers 

who want to play for nothing. And as 

long as the ‘own Council obey these 

masters, nothing will be done to remedy 

the nuisance which makes St. Andrews 

almost uninhabitable, except by thos« 

who like the life of the tripper i 

If those who let 


! 

the summer months, 

these lo iging 
| 


that their loigers bring—and it is only 


s prefer the ‘* bawbees’ 


human and Scottish of them to do so 
—to the beiter interest of the town, no 
remedy will ever be found for the salva- 
tion of golf on the old course, unless, 
indeed, the legal authorities should 
make the beneficent discovery that too 
many trippers are being accommodated 
in the lodgings, and should act upon 
it accordingly. I have heard members 
of the Royal and Ancient Club argue 
that no good would be done by the 
imposition of a tariff on the old course, 
because there is a tariff on the North 
Berwick course, and it does no good 
there. This would be a splendid argu- 
ment if it did not involve a statement 
which is absolutely untrue. On going 
from North Berwick to St. Andrews 
last year it was clear that the difficulty 
of getting started and general conges- 
tion were very much worse at the latter 
place, and we firmly believe that the 
advantage in this regard at North Ber- 
wick is purely due to the tariff keeping 
off the trippers. There is really no 
fear that the tripper would desert 
St. Andrews if a tariff were put on the 
old course, because there are the new 
and the Jubilee courses already, besides 
the fourth in prospect. 
ON SLOPING GREENS. 

Has it ever occurred to the reader, 
while watching a.competition on a 
course with sloping putting greens, to 
take note of the number of putts that he 
sees pl ayeu sO as to pass On the upper 
side of the hole in comparison with 
those passing below it? We believe that if he did the result would astonish 
him. We know that a similar kind of tally has often been kept, by the 
spectators of a competition, of the number of approaches and of long approach 
putts which pass the hole in comparison with those that stop short of it, The 
ratio of these is astonishing enough. It appears that those which pass the 
hole are only in the proportion of one to between five and six of those that 


are short It is an amazing proportion, but it seems to be confirmed 
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by observation. It is similarly surprising to see how very many more 
pults, on a sloping green, pass the hole, if they pass it at all, on the lower 
side rather than the upper After all, this is rather of a piece with the 


former observation—of the immense majority of putts too short over putts 
that pass the hole. And, remember, it does not by any means follow, 
because a put passes the hole, that it is too strong Every perfect putt 
ought to pass the hole, if it did not go in, On the other hand, no putt that 
does not reach the h le can possibly be a perfect one. Naturally the putt 
that is a little weak will come to rest 
below the hole, if the green slopes, 
while extra strength will tend to make 
the ball fight longer against the incline 
of the hill, rhe moral is that on 
these sloping greens it is generally wise 
to allow a trifle more for the hill 
than our eve prompts us to allow, 
anc especially is this a sound maxim 
on greens with a long smooth slepe, 
which the eye does not readily notice. 
It used to be a maxim at Eastbourne, 
where the greens were rather of this 
character, that ‘‘ the bail will always 
come down from Beachy Head.’ It 
was a useful phrase to remember At 
the same time, there is this point, 
modifying the universal application of 
the maxim, to be borne in mind, that 
the holing out pull is much easier up 
hill than down. That is always the 
worst of golf—-there is so much to 
remember. 
LONDON PROFESSIONAL FOURSOMEs. 
The ball will be set rolling for 
the year in the matter of important 
competitions by the London Pro- 
fessional Foursome Tournament, which 
is to be played at Stoke Poges on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th of this 
month. Either out of mercy towards 
their weaker brethren or because they 
preferred a little more peace and quiet, 
the ** Triumvirate ” did not enter last 
year; that is to say, no two of them 
entered together, a proceding that 
would have left the result in very 
small doubt. Braid and Vardon 
abstained altogether, while Taylor 
entered with his brother, but fell 
after getting thro:gh a round or two. 
Tne winners were Batley, the  pro- 
fessional from Bushey, and Horne, who 
has been described in advertisements 
as ‘* long-distance record driver,” 
Certainly these two make a fine hard- 
hitting combination, for Batley has 
one of the most slashing styles to be 
seen anywhere His club yvoes back 
like a streak of lightning, and when 
he is at his best he is a delightlul 


LORD 


player to watch. One of the features 
of the tournament last year was the 
number of pairs of brothers competing. Lawn tennis, with its Kenshaws, 
Dohertys, Baddeleys and Allens, has always been thought to be par exceience 
the game of brothers, but golf runs it close now, if not in quality, at any rate 
in quantity. 
PEERS AT PLAY, 

Our golfing pictures this week represent Lord Chesterfield and Lord 
Savile playing their golf at a time when the House of Lords had rather 
less weighty affairs upcn its mind than it has at present. 
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MATING OF THE RED GROUSE 
INCE the New Year came in the weather has been changeable in 
the extreme, clear, frosty days alternating with very wild weather 
from the south-west; but even on the higher grounds the grouse 
are feeling the impulse of spring, and a certain number have 
already paired. The cock grouse, as he courts the lady of his 
choice, is a very imposing object. He struts leisurely about, 
displaying himself to his best advantage, and every now and again flies 
almost perpendicularly into the air, uttering his call note, ‘* Kurr-gobak bak 
bak,” while the hen bird looks on admiringly. Notwithstanding that the 
past season was a very indifferent one on the grouse moors, a day on the hills 
lately showed that in this particular district, at all events, the birds were 
numerous and healthy, as we were constantly flushing them either in pairs 
or else in packs, and not the slightest signs of weakness or disease were to be 
seen. The birds were not solely confined to the moors, as a considerable 
number were feeding among the stubble in the fields of the glen and were 

quite unperturbed at our approach, 

WINTER HEATH"R-BURNING., 

The other day, in bright, frosty weather, I noticed a large heather fire 
on one of the hills of Western Aberdeenshire, and, as far as could be judged 
from a distance, the heather was burning uncommonly well. In latter years 
the heather-burning season on the higher grounds, at all events, has been a 


complete failure. as at the time when the close season begins—April 16th 
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the hills are usually covered with a deep coating of snow, rendering heather- 
burning completely out of the question. During the months of January and 
February, on the other hand, even the higher hills have often been quite free 
from snow ; but the keepers usually put off the burning of the heather as long as 
possible, and thus we often find by mid-April that they have nut been able to 
set a single fire going. The excuse usually given is that the heather is very 
rarely dry enough to set alight during the winter months, but personally | 
consider that this winter burning could, in many seasons at all events, be 
tried with great success. It is interest 
ing to compare the methods of heather 
burning in a deer forest with those on 
1 grouse moor, In the former ase the 
keeper often sets fire to a whole hill 
side, and, having seen that the wind 
is ‘lowing from a quarter that will 
keep the blaze away from any wood 
in the neighbourhcod, oes calmly 
home and leaves the fire to burn itsel 
out i process which sometimes take 
everal days, On a grouse moor, on 
the other hand, the greatest care ha 
to be exercised to prevent the fire 
spreading. It is the custom to burn 
narrow strips as much as two hundred 
yards in length but only a iew yards in 
width, and accurate burning is bv no 
means an easy matter. 
HkKATHER IN BLOOM ON THI 
SHORTEST Day, 


It is rare indeed that heather is 


in bloom later than October, but a 
few seasons ago, on the side of a roc 
in a sheltering glen and looking 
towards the south, a plant of bel 
her was found in full bloom in 
mid - December. What makes the 
occurrence all the more remarkable is 
the fact that bell-heather in the usua 
course of events is in bloom quite a 
month before the Twelfth, so that 
this particular plant was quite five 
months out of its proper season, . 
A DIsasrrous HARVEST IN THI 
UPLANDs, 

It is seldom that the farmers in 
the high-lying districts have such an 
infortunate time with their crops as has 
been the case this season. On many 
farms the crop is still ansecurec, an 
in more than one instance the reaper 
was not brougnt into use until after 
the New Year! The corn in these 


cases has naturally deteriorated to an 
encrmous extent, especially is the 
rrouse come off the hillsides and do an 


immense amount of damave to the 
standing crop The corn has in no 
case, however, he yun tO Sproul, a 
the weather has, for th most part, 
been frosty and bracing, and after 
all thes Ilighland farmers may be 
better off than some of their brethren in the Midlands of England whos: 
crops have been completely ruined 


yy the damp and foggy weather of the 
past autumn, 


SALMON Prospects IN THE Norru, 


Although it is as yet somewhat early to write on the prospects for th 
coming season, the Scottish rivers have been running in splendid volume for 
the past fortnight, and a great many clean new fish have been ascending the 
streams. A good volume of water during January makes a very great difference 
to the spring fishing on the upper waters, as when the rivers continue low 


and frost-bound till the opening day, as has been the case more than once 


during recent years, the fish do not readily leave the estuaries for the ice-cold 
water, and thus a great many are taken in the nets, For some reason the 
salmon have not lately been ascending the upper reaches of the Dee in any- 


thing like the numbers in previous years, and for the past three or four seaso 

not a single clean fish has been landed at Bracmur on the opening day, Keepers 
blame the hatcheries for this, for they say that as the salmon ova are hatched and 
the young fry placed in the river near the sea, the fish have not the same instincts 
to run up to the higher stretches as if they had been hatched in the upper river 


It is well into July before the earliest salmon have penetrated the river above th 


Linn of Dee, and most of the fish ultimately find their way into the Geldie, a 


large tributary of the main river which has its source further to the west than 
the Dee, The salmon, which kee p to the main stream, push on till they 
reach a point some five miles from the Pools of the Dee, and congreyate in a 
pool known to keepers as the lish Pool. As many as two dozen fish are 
often in the pool at once, and as the river is here very shaliow the salmon 
are in rather a tight corner if they leave the pool. The otter often makes 
his home in the vicinity, and a salmon lying on the bank and practically 
untouched shows how fastidious the otter is in his taste. Not unfrequen:ly 
the river becomes ice-bound before the fish have reached more shelter 
quarters, and the salmon becomes imprisoned in the ice and smothered, 
Punt Lessexk AND GREATI BLACK-BACKED GulLt 


Ilere in the North-East of Scotland the black-backs are practically 





unknown in the Valley of the Dee for ten months out 


during December and January they are not unit 
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ite forty miles from the coast The birds are adult as well as immatur 


so it woull seem that at this season of the yeu there is a certain migration 


going on, and in all probability the birds of the West Coast are crossing to 
the East, for the West Coast of Scotlan! is the great nesting-ground of 
these birds, and it is only in certain favoured localities on the East Coast 
that they are met with during the nesting season. The black-backs, 
A 4 
BEDDING ROSES 
'To tHe Epirok or “Country Lire.” ] 
Sit May I trespass on your kindness to ask if you would give me a list of 


twenty of what you consider the best bedding roses? I have, practically 


speaking, to fill twenty beds, each to contain the same coloured rose without 
variety, I should like to take into account fragrance as well as beauty, and 
I am sure that it would interest many of your readers. If I might, I would 
like to trespass on you further fora short list of, say, ten of the finest climbing 
roses, such as climbing Caroline Testout, I really want these roses to 
re‘urnish a pergola il 


LARGI AND SMALL OWNERS. 
fo tuk Enmiior or “Country Lire.” ] 


Sik,—If your readers will not be tired of me, may I, in answer to your 


rematks, give the experience of the Rural Ilousing Association as to the 
sanitary and structural condition of cottages belonging respectively to large 
ind small owners If we consider the actual number of owners, the small 
we decidedly the chief offenders. But among these must be included not 
only the poor widow and pensioner, but much oftener such as the well-to-do 
builder who has chased three or four tumble-down cottages with the 
object of Coing as little as possible in the way of repairs, and obtaining the 
highest rent he can I knew of a builder who bouvht eight cottages for 
one hunmired pounds, and let five of them for twenty poun ls a 
year). Then there is the brewer living some mies away, nd trusting 
the local tenant of his ‘“‘ tied’ public-house to collect the rents and 
atten or not attend to the repairs, There are the cottages belonging 
to charities, colleges, village tradesmen and others, all of which m ay be found 


in the open villages, and many of which are in a very bad state of r pair and 


without proper water supply or sanitary arrangements With regard to 
collages on the larger es'ates, the m ajority of them are decide ly superior in 
very way; but unlortunately there are many ex eptions, and Villages on such 
estates are sometimes found in a deplorable condition, especially where the 
owners ar ibsentees or have become impoverished, If the entire number 
of cottages be taken, and not the number of owners, it is doubtful which 


would come off best or worst, the large or the small owner, When a large 
owner possesses three or tour cultages in a remote open viliage, these 
will usually be quite as bad as any belonging to the little man, although 
the heme village itself may be a model of all that is satisfactory. If 
rents admitted of more cottages being built by the ordinary builder, the 
present very undesirable trathe in dilapidated cottage property could be 
discouraged by the sanitary authorities, as no one would purchase a house 
unfit for human habitation if he knew he would be compeiled to spend its 


value on putting it in repair before relettir lo return to the case referred 


M4 





» in your notes, of a dilapidated cottage let at four shillings a week. How 
ever poor the owner may be, his poverty should not be an excuse for allowing 
him to escape his obligations; and if he receives a rent which gives him a 
reasonable return on his outlay, he should be compelled to keep his cottage in 
habitable repair, and if he cannot do this he ought not to possess it, It is 


curious how (wo contrary arguments are sometimes urged. The big man argues 


that he ought not to be expected to spend on his property (whatever his wealth 
may be from other sourc’s) more than a percentage 7 the return rom such 
property anything else being charity. The little man, on the other hand, 
consid 


ers that, however large the return on his cottage, he cannot be expected to 
B 


keep it in repair unless he has other sources of income! oth these principles 





cannot be right, It is undoubtedly a fact all over the country that the thrifty 
ville tradesman and others have put their savings into cottage property, 
because they have not known what else to do with them. In the future, 
perhaps, they will oftener invest in building societies (for building their own 
houses) and in small holdings lo house the casual labourer and the other- 
wise very poor is a serious difficulty both in town and country; but at the 


present moment it ts often this very class that is paying the most in rent—to 
the small owner Phere is no question which offers greater difficulties than 
the housing of the rural poor, and sincere thanks are due to you for opening 
your columns to a discussion on the subject. The Rural Housing and Sani- 
tation Association has given the matter very serious consideration, and the 
rradual raising of rents to an economic basis has, so far, appeared to the 


Association to be the only solution, or part solution, of the difficulty. — 


CONSTANCE COCHRANK, Treasurer, Rural Housing and Sanitation Association. 





WHEAT AND RYE BREAD 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire”) 
Sir, As rye bread is being discussed by some adversely, it may be of 
interest to hear the opinion passed upon it by an old gentleman who was 
born in the reign of George IL. and died in the reign of George IV. In 
a letter to his son in-law, William Hughes, he writes: ‘*I remember 
well when I was a boy, the bread we had was caile! misengem, made of 
two parts of wheat and one of Rie. It was said the wholesomest 
bread to eat, what think you? Would it not suit Betsy ?” That the rye 
wead had no bad effect on John Macarthur may be conjectured by 
fact that he lived to a good old age, was a tall, handsome man of 
uristocratic air, who could walk his forty or fifty miles a day. He came of a 


Scot amily nee the clan Macarthur—which is said to have existed 
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especially the greater black-backs, are very destructive during the nesting 


g 
season, and do a great amount of damage to the young of the birds nesting 
nearthem. Occasionally they pounce down on a chick of the common tern, 


or eider-duck, and swallow it whole, the parent bird having the mortifica- 
tion of seeing her offspring eaten before her very eyes and being powerless to 
interfere. SntTron GORDON. 


NDENCE. 


before the clan Campbell. One of his grand-daughters remembered hearing 
John Macarthur talk of former davs. Waoen George ILI. was ** crowned ” he 


with others crawled up the high iron railing around Wes'minster Abbey and 
rr John Macarthur was 


’ 





saw from this perilous height the whole procession.’ 
a Master of the Cordwainers’ Company, one of his relations was the first 
Governor of Botany Bay, and his first cousin introduced merino sheep into 
Australia, Though his own father had been a spendthrift, he himself 
had the proverbial prudence and tnrift of the ‘*Scot.” He believed 
in the ‘*Sayings of Poor Kichard”; and to quote from a_ letter 
written by his son-in-law to his wife, ‘* Your father . . . wishes 
the chilliren to be tauvht them like a catachemism!” Hlere follow 
a few of Poor Richard’s sayings: ** Many a little makes a mickle, Beware 
of little Expenses.” ‘*Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long 
thou wilt sell thy necessaries.” ‘At «a great pennyworth pause awhile. 
Many are ruined by buying bargains.” ‘* A small leak will sink a greit 
ship.” A copy of the Baptism of John McArthur: ‘* John son of 
Alixander Mackarthur was Baptis’d at St. Mary’s Gateshead in the County 
and Diocese of Durham upon the 12th day of October 1740 as appears by 
the Parish Register. Signed by C Wilson Curate of Giteshead, Miles 
Birkett Co Warden, Thos. Haggerson.”—ALice HuGueEs, 


CAVALLERIA RKUSTICANA. 
[fo rue Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—Readers of Counrry LiFe are always interested in any anecdote 
throwing light on the traits and manners of the country people rhe 
following is distinctly of this illuminating character, A friend of mine was 
driving in a motor, with two ladies and two children, returning from Brighton, 
Passing a cart, the chauffeur drove too near the side of the ditch, which gave 
way, being soft with the recent rains, and let Gown the two wheels on one 
side of the car into the ditca. There was no danger, but the car stuck fast. 
hey went to a neighbouring large inn, where they found two young farmers 
drinking ; for their subsequent conduct, however, it does not seem that 
either of these two agriculturists had the more or less decent excuse of being 
ia the least drunk. The occupants of the car asked them to come and give 
assistance in trying to drag it out. Both declined. One said that he 
would not because he ‘** didn’t hold with these motors”; the other, that he 


would not * unless he was given a sovereign first.” It is probable that the 
spirit which prompted this refusal—it was five o’clock in the evening, dark, 


and here were ladies and children in a stuck-fast car unable to get home 





is 
what some admirers would call one of sturdy British independence. Lame :t- 
ibly British it is indeed. It so happens that the owner of the car is a man 
of world-wide renown as a great traveller, His observation to me on the 
iffair was that there was no other country in the world in which such a 
request would have been met with such an answer. The story has really 
some qualities as a human document. The car was eventually hauled out by 
horses, but that is a detail.—H. G. H. 


WINTER CHICKEN. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire ”] 

Sir, —Wishing to turn an empty cool tomato-house to profitable account, I 
set four hens in it during the first week of last September, giving each ol 
them a setting of thirteen cross bred game and buff Orpington eggs. They 
hatched out two families of eight and two of ten, and as long as the old 
birds were with them the youngsters did well. When the chicks were about 
a fortnight old two of the hens began to moult very baily. Buth had been 
laying well all the season, and one had reared a previous brood. I took the 
hens away when the chicks were eight weeks old, and they immediately 
began to go wrong. They developed a sort of paralytic affection in the legs, 
and became so weak that they could not stand, and even -quatted when eating 
[hey were fed at first on chicken mixture and boiled rice, and later on 
wheat, while quite recently | have given them a littl maize, aud they have 
had an unlimited supply of fresh greenstuff. Their appetites have always 
been good. Nevertheless, I have gradually lost all but twelve with the same 
complaint. Tne first symptom is that they tuck their tails under them, and 
their feathers get very draggled ; then they take to sittins about, and usually 
on the third or fourth day they are dead, All the survivors are very weak on their 
leys. I have noticed when examining the dead chickens that they were not 
well feathered, and, indeed, were practically bare under the wings. This made 
me wonder whether the moultin:s mothers had anything to do with the intro- 
duction of the disease, whatever it is. Perhaps some of your readers who 
breed winter chickens have had a similar experience. If so, I should be 
extremely glad to know if they have found a cure for it, or could tell me 
what I have done wrong in my treatment of the chickens. —M. 


SKYLARKS RETURNING TO NESTING-GROUNDS. 
[Yo tHe Epirox or ** Counrry Lirs.”] 
Sir,—I have never known the skylarks return to their nesting quarters as 
early in any other year as they have this, and I should like to know whether 
this has been observed in other parts of the country as well as in that in 
which I delight in watching the birds. It is in the heathlands of tie 
Southern Counties that I have seen them this year coming back so ear.y. 


As a rule, a few stay there all the winter; but as spring comes on there ‘s a 
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notable addition to their number. This year it was on January 1oth—far 
before the usual date—that I noticed the first signs of this quite unmistak- 
able accession, and not only so, but the day was warm for the time of year 
ind the birds were flirting about, in pairs, quite as if they thought the Feast 
of St. Valentine was past, instead of being still to come. If the present 
mild weather continues it is likely that many species of birds will begin their 
nesting prematurely, and will probably suffer severely in some later coid,—Il. 





AN ELM AVENUE. 
[To THe Eviror or ** Country Lire.” )} 
SiR,—It is impossible to give really sound advice without seeing the 


wenue. Elms stand pollarding well, but, of course, look unsightly 
‘or some years, and very formal for still longer, and they are after- 
wards apt to become so rotten in the heart as to be dangerous. li 


feasible, it might be best to remove every alternate tree and plant young 
trees in between, This would meanwhile preserve the appearance of an 
avenue to a fair extent, and would enable the young trees to grow up, so as 
ultimately to take the place of the over-mature ones, which must, in any case, 
sooner or later decay and die, What may be best in this particular case 
could only be suggested by someone who has visited the avenue and discussed 
the matter with its owner. —J. Nisper. 


YEW HEDGES. 

[To tHe Epirok or ** Country Lire”) 
Sik,—Although, I am glad to say, I have never suffered, in the matter of 
the yew hedges that | have made, through the sickening of occasional plants 
as related by your correspondent, yet I read with interest his letter in yout 
issue of the 15th inst., and I am certain that his calling attention to the 
necessity for perfect drainage will save many a failure. The yew is a native 
tree whose favourite habitat is on steep banks where a thin soil overlays 
chalk or limestone rock and where the wet never lodges and clogs. 
The proper drainage of the hedge site is essential. But I strongly 
suspect that your readers, during the last’ spring and early summer, 
suffered more from their newly-planted hedges getting too dry than 
too wet, I saw in my last summer’s travels whvle lines of new- 
set stuff reduced to the colour of cocoanut matting. The spring winds, 
early and late, had been fierce and desiccating, and until the summer 
rains came the soil was very dry. In my own case, a set of hedges which I 
had planted at the end of the winter felt this much, but all the plants that 
had come out of the home nursery rapidly came round, and only those suffered 
that had come as a supplement from afar. The place was very exposed and 
there was no possibility for watering and spraying. Where facilities for this 
are absent, I have found November the best planting season, a matting or 
thatched hurdle protection being very valuable where north and east winds 
ure prevalent, But if a hose is handy, so that roots can be soaked and leaves 
sprinkled, it is better to defer planting until April at earliest in the case of 
yews and of hollies also, a thick manure mulch being laid over the surface ol 
the soil. The recent experiences of some of your readers in relation to time 
of planting and after-treatment, and to the results obtaine! in each case, 
would be very instructive. —H. Aveay Tirvinc 


OLD ARCIIWAY AT EXETER 
Po 1He Epivor oF ** Country Lies.” ] 


Sik,—Situated in the north-east corner of the close, this fine arch and door- 


way of the time of James I., shown in the accompanyi: g sketch, gives acces. 


to one of the most interesting bits of old Exeter. The door, with its wicket, 
is of oak and beautifully carved. Over the arch are displayed the arms ot 
Bishop Cotton (argent a bend sable between three ogresses) The passage- 
way from the door is roofed with mass.ve oak beams, and leads into 
a small quadrangle containing remains of a much earlier period, The bui 

ng doubtless Lelonged originally to a religious community, and a chapel, 





THE MILE-WIDE FORD OF THE WAIMAKARUI RIVI 
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JACOBEAN RCHWAY AT EXETER, 
refectorvy and dormitory are still traceable The chapel has fourteenth 
century windows, but its barrelled ceiling is Jacobean, Kemains of an oid 


carved ceiling showing the arms of Hake (the historian), Courtenay and 
Bishops Fox, Lucy and Oldham are to be seen inside the house 
C. J. BuLGin 


COACHING IN NEW ZEALAND 
[fo rue Eprrok or “Counrry Lire.” | 


SIR, -In a country where, on account of the sparseness o ne population, 
railroads are few in number, recourse must be had to the old system of 
stage-coaches to establish communication between different districts Where, 
as in the case of New Zealand, much of the general surface of the land is 
mountainous, the dithculties are iccentuated, and with them the romantic 
setting with which travel is surr. unded, The roads are there practicaliy 
always formed in a gorge or river valley, an 1 generally run hither and thither on 


a ke cut to accommodate them in_ the 





steep rocky wall, Naturally, the grades are 
very severe, and either four or five horses are 
always needed for a coach holdin ‘ about eight 
passengers, Frequent changes must be pro- 
vided, twenty miles being the limit of one 
team’s work, For an extra difficult: piece of 
road a specially heavy type of horse has often 
to be kept, and the splendid class of animal 
used for this work can be gathered from the 
picture, in which the coach is seen splashing 
across the mile-wide ford of the Waimakarui 
River. W. WILSON, 

UNSEASONABLE INSECTS 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country Litt "| 
Sik,—I killed the enclosed wasp in my dress- 
ing-room this morning ; is not this very unusual 
at such a season? The wasp was very sleepy 
and appeared twice the size when alive, but | 
killed him instantineously in boiling water, | 
left him in it, having forgotten him, for two 
or three hours; it seems to have lessened his 
size W. O. E. M&aAvg-Kinc, 

[We have received the wasp, which is a 
female and an interesting testimony to the 
mildness of the season Ep. J 

PLUCKING HORSES’ TAILS 

{To tHe Epiror oF “*Counrry LiFk,’ 
Sirk,—lI have lately returned to Engiand after 
some years’ absence, and have observed in the 
hunting-field several horses that appear io have 
the hair of the tail thinned for about nine 


id inches below the root, rather as if they had 
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en suffer mange. Tw ays ago T not 1 the same thing in one 
of my ‘ rses that the gr n had just een Clipping. On looking at 
c ly | observed that the hair had been apparently pulled out by the 


leeding The groom assures me that this is 


iway 1 that it is the correct thing in this country. Can you tell 
we if 1 is true, and, if so, wiv it is done? as it seems to be a most 
bar ! l ob tl p RINGWOOD, 

\\ nitted this letter to Mr. Dale, who replies as follows "Ta 


1ure that the practice in 


question is quite ws less. 
It is one of those stable 
fashions which prooms 
ad ypt from one another 
\ horse with a tail so 
trimmed is iyposed to 
ook smart, and, possibly, 
t is considered to make 
the horse’s quarters look 


tter I have never had 


it done, and should forbid 


at once and advise 
* Ringw d to do the 
am (sroomes do not 


mean to be cruc!, but they 


are always very keen to be 


it the top of the fashion. 
Personally, I think it lacks 
ven ti excuse of being 
nart or becoming to the 
rse Ep. ] 

rit DERIVATION 

OF 

‘COCK AND BULL.” 

{To THe Eprror, | 
SiR, Can you tell me 
th orig! ol the expres- 
sion, a ‘‘cock and bull 
story ” ?—Y. 


{In Murray’s diction. 
ry we are told that the ROCK DWELLINGS 


phrase ‘“‘cock and bull’ 


apparently referred originally to some story in fable, and the quotation is 
given from Fisher's Awsticks Atarm Wks. (1679): ‘“‘ What a strange 
Story is here! as if a man should tell a Tale of two things, a Cock and a 


having been as confidently, 


the Cock to 


Bull, metamorphozed into one, whereof the one 


as untruly avowed to be assuredly known to be the other, viz., 


be a Bull, is (being denyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer’d to be 
roved in this illegal and illogical way of Argumentation,” etc. ‘* 1692 
Bentley, Boy ¢ Lect., 66: That cocks and bulls might discourse, and hinds and 


panthers hold conferences about religion.”-—-Ep ] 


A !ROUBLESOME FUNGUS 
[To rH#& Eprror or **Counrry Lire.”) 
Sik,—-Can any of your readers give me information regarding Agaricus 
melieas, a form of fungus which is destroying my young firs, especially 


Scotch pines, in an alarming manner? I pull up the affected tre 


as noticed and burn them; but I should like to know whether there is any 


§ as soon 


other method of preventing the fungus from spreading, or whether it is likely 
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Good drainage of the soil and thin planting are 
to plant any 


like parts of the fungus. 
measures. We 


nds of trees in the soil for several years 


corresponcent not 


Ev. | 


preventive alvise our 


other k 


DWELLINGS IN WORCESTERSHIRE, 
{To rue Eprror or ** Country LiFE#.”’| 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph of old rock 

They are situated in the side of a hill close to the 


ROCK 


cottages which may be of 


interest to your readers, 


village of Wolverlev, near 


Kidderminster in Worces- 


tershire, but there seems 
to be no authentic history 
as to the date when these 
cottages were excavated, 
Chey are hollowed out of 
the rock, and the floor is 
hardened 


still in- 


composed of 
mud; some are 
habited, while others have 
nothing but the holes left 
which formed the doors and 
windows.—B. REMFRY. 
AGRICULTURE AND 
THE ELECTIONS. 
[To rHe Evpiror. |} 
Sir,—There is a 
that ** It would be as well 
to be out of the world as 
the fashion,” and 


Saying 


out of 
at present 
politics. 


everybody is 
talking Among 
all the subjects now under 
debate, how is poor agri- 
culture going to fare? It 


is much to be feared that 
the interests of our “* oldest 
industry ” will be pushed 


into the 
matters far more exciting 
to the political mind. 
Still, some attempt is being 


background — by 


made to get candidates 

to pledge themselves to 
support Certain measures of reform and to oppose others which are regarded 
as detrimental to the welfare of the land. In 
stituencies action is being taken by local agricultural bodies, and questions 
are being put to candidates as to their attitude on such questions as agricultural 
rating, the Milk Bull, cattle diseases levislation, railway preferential rates, etc. 


KIDDERMINSTER, 


a very large number of con- 


I have seen some of the repiies and, having had experience in such work, 


am not disposed to attach much importance to them. I am still of opinion 


that on all such questions members will vote with their party. A very small 
number of apart political factions as 


agricultural members, would be of more service to the cause than all the 


men, standing from independent 


promises made by candidates put together It is well, of course, to take 
their pledges, but they bind no one to take thé initiative, and so the business 
of agriculture in Parliament is still nobody’s busines in particular. —A. T. M. 


A PROMISING FAMILY 


|To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 
Sik,—I enclose a photograph of Lola with her third litter, all of 
which have been successfully reared with the help of foster-mothers. 





LOLA, WilH HER I1HIKD 


trees to plant on the affected 


HAMIILTON, 


e plantation in time, and what 
?>—M. F 


to clear the wh 


srea which would be immune from it 


[The fungus mentioned by our correspondent is one of the mest 
troublesome of those which affect conifer-bearing trees. We do not think 
anything can be done beyond carefully digging, not pulling, up all affected 


irees, taking care to remove every piece of root and burn every portion. 


Around the affected area, or ares, narrow trenches a foot or more deep, 


according to the age of the trees, should be dug and left open and kept clear 


at least a year, This will prevent the mycelium of the fungus spreading 


into unaffected areas; but it must be remembered that the disease is also 


means of spores which are at home in the gills of the mushroom. 


LILTER 


(FOUKTEEN 


PUPPIES.) 


Of the first litter, of which I have no photograph, one took first prize and 
the field trials in Bernburg. These are the 
PERCIVAI 


aiso the prize of honour at 


property of Dr. Haun in Province Saxony.-——L. A. 


ACETYLENE KESIDUE. 
{To tHe Epiror or **Counrry LiFe.”) 
Sir,—I would be very much obliged if vou could tell me of any use to which 
acetylene residue can be put. ‘The residue has been gradually collected into 
a heap exposed to the weather, and [ have thought of digging it into the 
garden soil; but before doing sc 1 would like to have your advice cn the 
subj-ct 


ie 


